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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Personnel administration may be defined as "...the 
sclence of wetting things cone through the planning, super- 
vision, direction, and coordination of human beings and 
their activities."* There are several fields of knowledge 
which contribute to an administrator's understanding of 
people and of the reasons they ect the way they do. It is 
one ol the purposes of this thesis to present materials 
gathered from these various fLelds and to offer them in such 
& way as to be useful to a specific personnel adwinistrator, 
namely the Industrial Felationa Section and ite staff in any 
Havel or Marine Corps establishment. 

in the past few decades, the entire concept of person~- 
nel administration and the management of human beings has 
undergone revolutionary changes. There hes been an increas~ 
ing emphasis on the importance of selecting, screening, and 
training of personnel in order to place these mon in jobs 
so as to gain the greatest possible benefit both for the 


men end the organization concerned. This work has been 





i 
Ue. &. Wavy, Bureau of Personnel. eraonnel Adminis- 
ere pcon, (washington, be Cot UU. S&S. Goverment printing 
‘2CO@, 1949.) pe if. 





termed "human engineering ."* 

There ia no apparent reason why the basic behavior of 
Marine Corps personnel should differ from the behavior of tho 
eivilian population except, of course, in time of war. Hence, 
tne conclusions which have been gained and adopted by 
civilian human engineering can be just as aptiy applied te 
Marine Corps and Civil Service personnel as they work side 
by side in peace time for the achilevemsnt of a common 
purpose. 

Much of the current Marine Corpa thinking and plan- 
ning on the subject of personnel administration is based on 
this principle and this thesis leans heavily on civilian 
experience and advice in arriving at its conclusions con- 
cerning the particular section of the Marine Corps Air 
Station at Cherry Point, North Carolina wiich will be 
Giscussed. 

This introduction is written primarily to formlate 
the problem of the thesis and its reason for being--Why have 
an industrial relations section? What are its purposes and 
duties? What benefit can be gained by the Marine Corps 
from such @ survey as thie? The paper will attempt to 


answer these questions, It continues with a description of 





‘peures D. Halsey, Handbook of Personnel Management 
(Hew York: Harper and rothoers, 7)> pe 09- 





the organization and administration of the departments as 
separate units, accompanied by criticlams of each particular 
section. Following wlll be a summation of the eriticisms 

in an effort to compile them into one compect and urable 
unit. 

Tt is the intention cf the writer to break down the 
entire Industrial Relations Seetion of the Alr Etation into 
its component parts, take each separate part cf the whole, 
point out services it performe, its deficiencies and mal- 
funetions (if any) and make recommendations for the remedy 
and adjustment of each function so that the organization 
can operate with the efficiency and precision traditionally 
Jounc in Marine Corps organizatione. 

The primary purpese of the Industrial Relations 
Section in any Neval shore establishment, whether it be 
Navy or Harine Corps, is to act as a liaison agency between 
the military and tne Civil Service personnel. This unit is 
",.ethe of] on the troubled waters of administration" and 
acts as a mediator between management and labor in connection, 
for example, with mllilftery rules and regulations aa cprosed 
or compared with the civil service controls. It serves both 
managenent and lebor in an advisory capacity on such 
matters as employment, employee aervices, labor relations, 
eafety, civilian training, and omployee association activi- 
ties. The Soard of Civil Service Kxaniners is aleo a part 


y 


of the Industrial Kelations Section activities.” This beard 
la a very important part of tha employment function of the 
Industriel Felations section. It receives, classifies, and 
pasces on the qualiificetiona of aepriicants seeking employ- 
ment with the government of the United States as civil 
eervice workers. 

For the purpones of thie paper, the terma “Industrial 
Relations" and "Personnel Administration" will be conridered 
a8 synonymous, and, in actuality, each, as uged in the 
Marine Corps, is an integral part of the other. One cannot 
differentiate between the two categories except in the very 
narrow contines of an exacting definition.* 

Personnel administration ie an over-ali term which 
covers many areas of humen endeavor in related flelds of 
organizing and influenciny, human behavior.” 

The personnel administrator of any organization, 
civilian, military, or a combination of the two groups, is 


coneerned with at least those five pertinent factors, as 


listed below, as a basis for a well rounded untt, 





“Baployee's Handbook, U. 5. Waval Air Station 


(Jacksonville, Fiorida: I948), p. 6. 


Wye ie the belief of the author that the two fields 
of endeavor are £0 closely related that they cannot be 
separated witnout destroying the mutual association the one 
lends to the other, and especially as the two terms are used 
in the Naval Civil Service field. 


Ssehuyler Gean Hoslett, Hu Factors in Management 
(Parkville, Missouri: Park College Preas, 1946), p. 5 
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1. MOZIVATION, or yetting individuals, singly or as a 
group, to put forth their best efforts and to exert 
themselves in order to accomplish their assigned 
tasks. This word carries with it the general conno~ 
tation of a "will to accomplish,” and may be defined 
as the presence of circumstances which stimulate 
action toward « goal or objective. It is the purpose 
of those in positions of authority to provide the 
circumstances which will atimulate this needed 
action, thus motivating their personnel toward the 
goal or objectiva of tne organisation.” 

2. LEADERSHIP, the technique of instilling loyalty and 
common purpose in Incivicuale. Leedership is 
behavior whica affeots the behavior of othere end 
which 1s exployed by the leader to shepe the aetions 
anc. attitudes of his follewers. Good leadership 
requires good attitudes on the part of the leader. 
fupplementing these are certelin skille end knowledge 
Which can be acoulred by study, preetice, and 

experiences. 

3+ TRAINING, the principles by which individuals can 


best be taught to do speslfic and complex duties. 








Sprersonnel Administration (Washington, 0.C.: U. 5S. 
Government Printing Oliice, 1945), p. 20. 


Trptd., pe 18. 
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The new need for training wae indicated during the 
early part of World War IT, and modern training 
techniques were developed by the concerted effort of 
both military and civillan experts. Training re- 
quirements do not remain static but are constantly 
changing as riew machines and procedures are dis- 
covered anc introduced. 

The ovjectives of the training program must be 
clear, concise, and concrete so that the best possi- 
ble methods may be brought to bear on the conmon 
problems. The training problem is highly compii- 
cated by the individual differences of the people who 
are seeking employment. Some indications of these 
adifferences may be gained through the use of varloua 
teats, but test scores can nover be regarded as 
final. Present learning must be related to past 
experience. Secial and physical environment exert 
great pressure on the loarning process. Motivation 
usually stems from a combination of many factors, and 
tends to control the individual behavior in the 
learning process. The individual's level of aspira-~ 
tion and the desire to attain a certain goal must be 
Stimulated before learning can have meaning and pur- 


pose for the laaunag.” 





§ 
Ibid. 9 Pe 3. 
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ORGANIZATION, tne asalenment of Individuals to certain 





tasks, duties, and associated responsibilities 
according to a hierarchical relationship and “chain of 
command." Organization {s not a framework alone; it 
{is also the maintenance of balance, precision, and 
harmony in the functioning of the coordinated parts. 
Organizetion is the means or process of coordinating 
the efforts of individuala inte e common unity of 
enterprise. Coordination is therefore the first 
principle of organisation, and ali of the other princi- 
ples developec in the crucible and seience of 
organization become, in actuality, subprinciples of 
the primary ome.” 
DISCIPLINZ, this word has come to carry with such a 
tone of arbitrary authority and barah reprisal thet 
ite more academic meaning has nearly been lost. 

fhe personnel administrator must take a more 
practical and objective approach to the subject of 
discipline and look upon it as subjection of the 
individual to a control exerted for the best interest 


of the group as 4 whole.?? 





"Tpsa., Pe hs. 


40 


Ibid., p. 20. 





Another source of information defines disoipline as 

eerethe attitude that workera hold toward organiza~- 

tion rules and supervision. Discipline is said to be 
good when employees follow willingly the rules of 
their superiora and the varioug rules of the company. 
Discipline is said to be bed when employees either 
follow rules unwillingly or actually dleobey the 
company regulétions. 

While the Industrial Relations Section is concerned 
with every aspect of dealing with people aa groups, 1¢ in 
mainly and fundamentally concerned with them as individuals, 
from thelr precurement, clisesification, and evaluation to 
the maintenance of thelr personal records. 

An important fact about individuals is that they 
differ one from the other in nearly overy respect that can 
be measured. While recognizing the importance of these 
differences, we are often not awere of the endless variety 
of ways in which poopie do differ, not how much they may 
vary in oertain speciiis respects. 

Modern psychology has developed methods for the 
study and use of indivicual differences, and a knowledge of 
these methods is an important asset in the direction and 
administration of employees, no matter what category they 
may fall into, industry, covernment, or military. 

Industry has urged the findings of these studies to 


great advantage. The increasing varlety oi tasks and skills 





il 
Michael J. Jucius, ersonnel Nenagement, (Chicago: 
Richard Db. Irvin, Inc., 197), pe 4 





demanded in Industry has required an ever-licreasing 
Giveraity of workera’t abilities. Since there are not many 
people who can master more than a few of the specialized 
talents, it is necessary to find thoee individuals who do 
have or who can develop additional specific abilities. 
Recognition of the differences in individuals is the fliraet 
step toward making use of, cr developing spocial talents. 

fhe military services, and the Marine Corps and Havy 
eapecialiy, require a wider varlety of abiifties and telents 
then will te founc in most industries. Therefore, the 
knowledge and use of individual diisferences ie of great 
significance for those who deal with Nuval or civli service 
personnel in e leadership or administrative capacity. 

fueh is the scope and diversities of intereat that | 
fall t© the lot of the Incustriel Relations Section. Its 
job is one that is full of pessibilities for the smooth 
operation of all the civilian functions in any militery 
establiahwent. A wood orgenization can set the tempo and 
reflect the well being and satisfection of the entire 
populace oi the base. Grievances anc compleints are &t & 
minimum, production is high, end efficiency is apparent to 
all. 

These subtle but eignificant factors determine 
whether the Industrial Relations Section is a positive, 


negative or neutral foree on the dynamics of coordinated 
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human endeavor. For some reason--not fuliy understood by 
most of us--where there is a well organized competently led 
Incustrial Relations Seetion, the Commanding Officer of that 
particular installation will inave time to rum nis Station 
as it should be run in a manner befitting an officer of his 
superior rank, Where the Industrial Nelations Program 
falls, or the Induetrial Kelations Officer ia incompetent, 
the Commanding Officer will, sooner or later, find himself 
so entwined in the complexities of human relations thet he 
will seldom be able to extricate himself long enough to do 
any other useful work. He becomes both judge and jury of 
the Civil Service Program and before long the civil service 
and the military programs have become so hopelessly 

jumbied that {t usually takes a mammoth reorgenization in 
the Industrial Relations departsent to right the installa- 
tion once more so that it can funetion in the manner 1t is 
suppesed to do. 

A omooth, well organized Industrial Relations Pro- 
gram ia a prime requisite for the over-all well being of 
any military installation where civilian personnel are 
used to assist anc supplement the necessary work of that 
inatalletion. This ia not to say, however, that this one 
particular section carries the burden alone, it is but ene 
of the cogs in the machine to produce the end result of 


excellent service. 
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The Incustrial Relations Section is &@ service depart- 
ment, repeat, a service department. Its service is ina 
staff capacity only. The success of any incustrial rela- 


tions program dependa upon the quality of the Service which 





is rendered and the degree of reception and application of 
the tested principles, policies, and procedures evolved in 
the fleld of personnel administration.** 

Up until this point an effort has been made to explain | 
the functions, in general, of ali Industrial Relations | 
Sections, no matter what type of a military instaliation 
they serve. In the main, their over-all functions are the 
same--Service to the individual. 

From this point forward, 1t ig the intention of the 
author and the purpose of this theais to measure and criti- 
cize the Industrial Relations Section of a specific mili- 
tary installation, the Marine Corps Air Station located at 
Cherry Point, North Cerolina, in an effort to evaluate a 
functioning organization. It is an organization thet, in 
the past, has measured up to 411 standards as prosulgated 
by higher authorities. 

It was the author's pleasure to have the experience 
of serving with the Industriai Kelations Seetion at Cherry 
Point, North Careclina and to become familiar with the 





12 
| Service, U. S&S. Naval Air Station, Quonset Point, 
Re Ley» 1950, Pe 3e 
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The suggestions, criticisms, and addenda to the 
Incustrial Relations Section as offered by this paper are 
the results oj conversation and correspondence with recog~ 
nized experts in the field of incustrial relations within 
the Haval establishment, personal experience, and extensive 
research in industrial publications, supplemented by visite 
to various and sundry industrial fimss located in tha 
Coluwebus, Cincinnati, Cleveland area. 

A recent visit by the author to the Marine Corps Alr 
Station, Cherry Point, Horth Carolina, disclosed that some 
of tne ideas incorporated within this thesis are already 


being submitted to higher euthorlities for approval. 





CHAPTER II 
SHE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SSCTION 


fhe purpose end mission of the Industrial Relations 
Section of any Naval or Marine Corps shore establishment is 
to assure the continuous operation of a sound civilian 
personnel program in conjunction with the military require-~ 
ments of that particular shore Base. Carrying out this 
mission during the war and postwar years has been a challeng- 
ing and interesting task. 

The Industrial Relations Section ie, truly, the 
civilian employees' department. Anything that affecta a 
civilian employee in hia job touches in some way one of the 
departments of the Industrial Nelations Section. 

Since people have alwaye been with us, one might very 
weli be under the impression that there nas slways been a 
personnel office or section to take care of the multitude 
of needs and desires of the individual civilian employee. 
Such an impression is entirely erronecus. In fact, this 
type of personnel administration for the Naval service is 
relatively new in comparison with other military functions 
that are performed to assure the smooth operation of the 
shore establishments. Only a few short years ago was a 


separate department for civilian personnes] administration 


» 1) 
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esteblisned. 

In 1938, the Preeident of the United States by Execu- 
tive Order directed each Department of the Executive Branch 
of the Government to establish a division for Personnel 
Supervision and Menagement. The Navy did set up such a 
personnel office. The above mentiened office, the Persennel 
Supervision and Management Office was subsequently renamed 
the Office of Incustrial Helations. At all of the Naval 
and Karine Corps shore establishments such as the Marine 
Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, North Carolina, there are 
subsidiary offices establieched to function under the title 
of “The Incustrieal Relations Section." 

The Industrial Keiationsa Section is concerned general- 
ly with the pesition of the worker and his relationship with 
his employer, the United Staten Government and more 
specifically the Nevy Department, including all contacts 
between empioyees and all levels of management connected 
with and growling out of employment ty the govermment. 

During the latter part of World War II the Large 
numbex: of cGirectives from the Navy bepeartwent, the Civil 
Service Comulssion, and cther agencies caused tie number of 
Wavel Civilian Pereonnel Circulara to become so numerous 
that it was difficult fer anyone to keep up with current 
Cirectives. Often, very often, one circular would modify 


or suspend entirveiy otiner circulars to the extent that it 
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became extremely difficuit to ascertain what instructions 
were current and which ones were ne longer applicable. 

In 194), all civilian personnel circulars and direc- 
tives were gathered and compiled into ea single bock of 
"Civilian Personnel Letters and Dispatches" and these 
formed the basia for the preparation of a manual kmown ée 
"Navel Civilian Personnel Instructions." This publication 
is commonly known throughout the Naval Service as the 
"HOPI" and will be referred to as such from now on. At the 
present time this manual is published in two volumes, lcose 
Leal notebook type of manual and kapt up-te-date by subeti- 
tution of revised pages. A separate “inetruction® is pro- 
vided in the manual for each of the major Pields of persone 
nel administration. Each individuél section should be 
maintained by a subject expert for maximum reliability of 
the publications. Through these instructions tne Industrial 
Relations Section is able to meet its responsibilities for 
developing and interpreting tne oivilian program and 
policies for that particular establishment. 

The ECPI is truly the Induatrial Relations Officer's 
guide and bible. It states very specifically and emphatioal- 
ly how the Industrial Relations Section will function, and, 
for the sake of clarification, the author will endeavor to 
summarize the duties of this particular section so that ea 


definite idea can be gotten by the reader as to how exacting 
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and necessary this type of work is to the over-all perform- 
ance oi the civilian personnel of any miiltary establishment. 
After the summation of the responsibilities of the section, 
ea breakdown will be made of the section into its component 
parts, lor example, training end safety, then each individu- 
al unit will be taken and analysed as to ite functions and 
what can be done to make the unit any smoother or more 
efficient. 

The NCPI givea certain responsibilities to the 
Commanding Orficer of any Haval shore ostablishment to be 
carried out, usually, by his appointed representative, the 
Industrial Felations Officer. Tho scope of industrial re« 
lations functions within each shore activity will vary with 
the size of the activity. The following basic transactions 
and records are considered essential to proper menrgensnt, 
but are not a limitation on any broader personnel program 
which may be desired locally. A minimum inoustrial rela- 
tiona program required for proper administration of all 
snore activities employing civiliana Includes all ections 
needed to accomplish the following: 


lL. Make job anelysss enc reauest establishment of wage 
vates for ungraded positions. 


2. Frocese necessary personnel action forms. 


3- Act upon requisitions for personnel and effect 
appointments. 


lk. Nercotiate transfer of personnel from other Federal 
&gencies snd from other Haval activities. 
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9. 
10, 
ii. 


la. 
i3- 


lh. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


16, 


19. 


L7 


Negotiate reinstatement or reappointment of former 
employees. 


Restore to duty itormer employees with reemployment 
rights. 


Counsel and advise line activities on classification 
matters and act as liaison with Areu fiage and 
Classification Office. 


Acminister on accident prevention program. 


Assist in making decisions as to whom to appoint, 
promote, change to lower grade, reassign or separate. 


Establish standards of discipline and review aii 
disciplinary actions. 


Assist line management in placement of employees to 
insure maximum use of skills. 


Administer employees! efficiency rating systems. 


Prepare reduction-in-force registers and carry out 
the procedures incidental thereto. 


Establish leave administration policies and review 
their appiication. 


Administer grievance procedures. 


Maintain personnel folders, efficiency rating 
records, position control filea and records, and pre- 
pare reports esa required. 


Maintain up-to-date files of civilian personnel 
instructions, such as NCPIta, circulars letters, 
Federal Personnel Manual, and local regulations and 
Orders, and require that officers and employees 

who are responsible for personnel operations know. 
the baslie provisions of such instructions. 


In accordance with provieiona of the Employee 
Development Program, conduct training programs as 
required to meet the needs of the activity. 


Assist management in all employee group dealings. 
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Purnigh counssling and advisory services to 
veterans. 


Advise employees as to their retirement and injury 
compensation rights. 


Adminlater services, such as food and weifare. 


Adminiater incentive and beneficial suggestion 
programs. 


Administer loyalty programs. 


i 


in order for this section to meet the requirements of 


the RCPI, the various functions which the Industrial Rela- 


tions Section have been catalogued and the section broken 


down into these divisions. 


i. 


The Industrial Relations Office. This unit con~ 


tains all of the administrative personnel of the entire 


section. 


Within this office the tempo of all the other 


offices is controlled. 


Ae 
Ge 
Ce 
De 
Ee 
Pe 
Ze 
Ae 


fne Industrial Relations Officer 

Tne Assistant Industrial Relations Orficer 
the Employment Superintendent 

Employee Services 

Boaré of Civil Service Examiners 

The Administrative Office. 

The Training Seetion 


Apprentice Training 


i. On the job training 
2. Acedesic training 





&. Navy, Naval Civilian Personnel Instructions, 


Ue 
Section 125.3-2-a. (Washington, DeC.: Government Printing 
Office, 198). 
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5. Instructer fratining 
je Supervisory Training 


3. the Industrial Safety Section 

A. Saerety Engineering Branch 

Be Safety Education Branch 

CG. Accident Analysis and Statistics Hranech 


Ge. Injury Compensation Branch 


The above breakdown is designed to enumerate the 
major duties assigned to each particular department of the 
Industrial Kelationse fection at Cherry Point, North Carolina. 
Subsequent chapters will be devoted to each individual 
aection in an effort to bring out into the open any mai- 
Functions of that section that are apparent to the author. 
Constructive criticisms end suggestions as to how a unit 
that is functioning eat an average level at the present time 
ean be revamped or accelerated to produce the same end re- 
sult in a shorter period of time or more efficiently with 
the resultant of time and money saved. 

there is one more aspect of tne Industrial Kelations 
Section that should be brought to the attention of the 
reader end that is the explanation of the staff relation- 
ships that exist in such an organisation as this. It is 
essential that proper organizational relationships, which 
should be established and maintained between the Industrial 


Relations Department and the operating departments and 
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other units as well as with the commanding officer of a 
shore activity, be clearly understood. 

"there are three types of organisational relation- 
ship which should be utilized to effectively administer end | 
operate a shore activity. These are “line," "“starf," and | 
"functional control" relationships. The Industrial Rela- 
tions bepartment exercises stalf and functional control re- 
lationshipsa with other departments but never exercises line 
relationships, except with personnel assigned or attached 
to the Industrial Kelations Department. 

Line relationship is the relationship which exists 
between a superior and his subordinate. This is the "“boss-~ 
ing" relationship, such as work acsignmente to subordinates, 
cheek-up on performance, and administration of discipline 
if necessary. The commending officer of a shore activity 
is the top line officiel. 

Stafl relationship is an edvisory relationship under 
which there is no responeibliity for action but only for 
the accuracy of information and soundness of advice and 
assistance furnished by the staff department or unit. The 
determination by a line official that certain employees 
need training 1s a line matter, but the ‘ndustrial Kela- 
tions Departzent functions of advising the line officials 
as to the method and executicon of training best auited to 


the case constitutes an example of staff relationship; 
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however, the Industrial Relations Department coes have a 
line responsibility as concerns the related instruction 
phase ol the training plan. 

Functional control relationship is control over the 
policy and method to be foliowed by an individual or group 
even though the individual or group reports to line 
officials. ‘The "bossing" relationship remains with the 
dine deapite the control exercised over policy and method. 
Funeticnal control is exercised by the Industrial Rolations 
Repartsent when it performe initial sereening of ompleyees 
for referral to department heads, shop masters, or other 
line officials. The Industrial Relations Officer must be 
responsible for contrel cf policy and methed if he is to 
maintain the minimum standards of the shore activity. 
However, the final selection of a given amployee for a 
wpecific position is a line decision to be made by a "line" 
officials 1.6., department head, shop rester, leadingman, 
etc. It is important that the line official rather then 
the Industrial Relations Officer make thie decision if tke 
line official is to succeed in “tossing” the employee. 

The Industrial Kelations Department functions for 
all departmenta or unite of the activity, and basic fune- 
tions of the Industrial Relations Department should not be 
assicned to or duplicated in the other Individual 
departments or units of the sctivity. In Naval shore 
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activities the Industrial Kelations Gfflicer reports 
directly to the commanding officer of the shore station. 
fhe Industriel Relations Department is o staff or 
igservice! organization which exists for the primary 
purpose of serving all executives, gepartment heads, 
civilian supervisors and employees. 

Tre Industrial Relations Department, in discharging 
lts responsibilities, serves only in an advisory capacity. 
The concept of incustrial relations as an advisory function 
is predicated upon the ultimate responaibility of the line 
gupervisor for maintaining sound employer-employes relation-~- 
ships, &% weli aa ior production, Maintenance end other 
operating phases of his job. Within the limits of hie es- 
tablianed authority, eaci officer and civiilan supervisor 
in the line organization shares the responsibiiity for 
induatrial reletiona~-a responsibility which cannot be 
wholly celegatec to anyone else. The Industrial Relations 
Office ond hie staft represent the commancing officer in 
advising and aiding the various levels of management in the 
formulation and administration of policies affecting 
eaployees and their relationsnips to superviaores. In the 
performance of his duties, the Industrial Relations officer 
should enhance, rather than weeken, the position of all 


other supervisors and executives, votn officer and civilian. 





au. S. Naval Air Station, Emplioysee' Hancbook 
(Jacksonville, Florida: The Air Btation), p. 6. 
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While the [Industriel Kelations Officer must recog- 
nize and respect the final authority of other department and 
Givision heads and supervisors in the various phases of 
operation, there is a corresponding and equally binding 
obligation upon these line officials to recognize the func- 
tions of the Incustrial Relations Department and to co- 
operate with it in the closest manner. Officers in super~ 
visory positions, shop: mastera and other supervisors are 
responsible for keeping the Industrial Relations Department 
currently informed through the proper channels of all 
developments with regard to personnel menagement probleme 
and for consulting with it with respect to probleme of 


mutual concern.? 
Criticisms of the Incustriel Relations Section 


The Industriel Roletiona Section at Cherry Point, 
Forth Carclina is, at the present time set up according to 
the breakdown as shown in the preceding discussion. 

The Industrial Relatione fection as a wheie is made 
up of four diatinet and separate units, they are employment, 
eoaployee services, training, and safety. 

All of these different sections have to operate and 


maintain separate files of information. All are directed 





Naval Civilian Persounel Insiructions, Seetion 
125.5-h. ‘ 
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to submit ea large number of records, reports, and memoranda 
to higher echelons of command, and consequently are having 
a great deal of duplication of effort in the compliation 
anc submiesion of these reporta. 

In order to relieve this time and money consuming 
duplication of effort, to save a large amount of hard work 
for the sections involved it is recosmended that a full 
time statistician be employed by the Industrial Relations 
Seotion at Cherry Point. This individual should be set up 
in a departsent similar to the ones already existing in the 
Industrial Relations Section and it should be on the same 
administrative level as those same major sections. This 
statistician should have control of all of the data that is 
necessary for the compilation of the records and reports 
subaitted by the entire section as required by the higher 
authorities. 

fo alleviate the time consuming manner in which re- 
ports are now made out, to add accuracy, neatness, and 
reliability to them and to do away completely with the 
tedious process of paper and pencil manipulations, it is 
highly recowmended by the author that a complete Inter- 
national Business Machine installation, or some similar 
machine record process be incorporated as soon as possible 
to serve the Industrial Relations Section and the proposed 


statiatician. 
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This individual, thus equipped will be able to render 
"trojan" service invaluable to the over-all efficiency of 
the entire civilian population of the Lase. Through this 
man's efforts and knowledge definite and reliable informa-~ 
tion could be gained by the establishment of trends of likes 
anc Gislikes of the employees, (polls and surveys), knowledze 
ol where deficiencies and shortcomings are readily apparent 
to a trained eye, and immediate remedial action could be 
undertsken to alleviate these shortcomings. As the situa- 
tion exists today eat Cherry Point as far as atatistical 
Gata is concerned, nothing is being done and @ pergon ean 
only guess or surmise what will be probable in the future 
as far as work loads and personnel requirementa are con-~ 
cerned. Whereas a skilled technician with the proper equip- 
ment could readily ascertain what the probabilities of a 
given situation are. 

The statistical department should, as stated before, 
be on the same administrative level as the other depart- 
ments of the seetion. This is an essential to prevent the 
statistical section from becoming a pawn in the hands of 
those higher up the ladder of command. Under this situa- 
tion the statistician will be in a position to judge for 
himself what items ere important and no one department will 
be able to usurp the services of the statistical section 


for themselves. 
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Another prime requisite for the statistical depart- 
ment if 4t is to function with maximum offieclency is, that 
tas physical lecation of the department and machine installa- 
tion should be so located within the Industrisl Kelaticns 
Section tiself and in such a position as to be earily 
acceseible to all concerned. It should be so the section 
could perform its maximum service with the minicum of 
e<fort on the part of the individual sections served. 

Such an inatallation as the statistical department 
is shown on the organizational chart for an Industrial Re- 
lationa Section as promulgated by the Bureau: of Aeronautica, 
but, for sone reason not readily epparent, such a section 
was nevor thought to be necesrary for the Industrial Kela- 
tions Section at Cherry Point, North Carolina, 

In the opinion of the author euch an addition would 
prove to be of great value in adding to the already 
enviable resord of the Industrial Relations Section. It 
would moat certainly relleve some personnel of a tedious 
chore and put 1% inte the hands of qualified experts. 

Thia section, if organized according to the Bureau 
of Aeronautics chart could be known as the Personnel 
Studies and Statistics Department, and be made up of two 
diatinct sections. 

1. Statistical records and reports. This seetion 


could maintein special statistical records (other then 





normal functional filles and reeords). The section could 
compile anc prepare atatistics and reports on employment, 
trpainin;,, safety, heneficital supgestions, classilications, 
anc special reports regarding personnel functions. Aiso 
the section could maintain a working liaison with other 
Havel activities, Federal activities, Congress, and private 
organizations regarding reporting, inetructions and 
procedures, 

{re other section of the statistieal department could 
be set up to co apecial researeh into particular probleme. 
It could give evaluation of statistical deta Ineluding 
aseleting operating officiala in relating numbers of person- 
nel for npecific station workioads. It would be able to do 
research in developing and administering programs instituted 
by higher authorities in the cennection with the develop- 
ment of work measurement programs involving personnel. The 
section can aleo assist in the preparation enc oadeinister- 
ing of civilien peraonnel cellings based upon personnel and 
workload standerda evaluation, Such information as this 
prepared in advance of an emergency could be very helpful 
to the officera coneerned in making & good Gecision when a 
Fluctuation of perronnel is suddenly proposed. 

Another major criticism of the Industrial Relations 
fFeetion at Cherry Point is ite physical location in reletion 


to the remainder of the Air Station. Its current location 
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is in a very remote portion of the Air Station, far away 
from the "beaten path" and relatively inaccessible to the 
majority of the civilian workers. In order for an indi- 
vicual to maxe a trip to the Industrial Relations Section 
he must plan to spend at least from one to two hours in the 
process. The man must get the permission of his supervisor 
to be away from his job for so long a period of time and, 
in the main, moat supervisore are reluctant to let their 
personnel be gone away from their jobs for so long a period 
of time. 

The ene advantace of having the Industrial Relations 
Section where it ia at the present time is its ready 
accessibility to the public seeking employment. They have 
easy accene to the building from a vate leading dlrecetly 
off of the main highway Into the building and do not heave 
to come onto the Air Bese at all, but, in wy opinion, this 
advantage is creatly outwelshed by the many dleadvantaces 
that are readily apparent to the already aired olvilian 
worker when he has a problem or a «rlevance anc wants to 
pay a visit to the Industrial Relationa Office for a bit of 
advice. [f an individuel doesn't have his own tranaporta- 
tion or cannot get transportation furnished to him by the 
Base Transportation Seation he might as well «ive uv the 
idea of vetting any advice for that particular dey for 


walking is out of the queation,. 





During the author's last visit to the Marine Corps 
Air Station changes in the over-all organizational set-up 
were being contemplated by those in charge. However, those 
changes were in the orgenizational structure and not in 
the unit'sa physical location. It is the author'sa opinion 
if sowe centrally located site could ba found, where it 
would be easy for the civilian personnel to have access to 
ite facilities and alcs, the Industrial Kelations Seotion 
would experiencs a boom in its services never dvefore 
experienced in the history of Cherry Point. The resulta of 
this accelerated service would be easily seen in a better 
emtiacfyiec worker, higher morsio, anc the ond procuct of all 
these efforts on the part of the Industrial Rolations 
Section, more efficient production, a pood yardstick to 
measure the success of any program. 

Tne cdlaadventages of the public having to be oscorted 
on anc off of the Alr Vaae, to the Industrial Reiations 
Offies from the Hain Gave and back again can be readily 
Solved by the essignment of a few military policemen to 
that duty. At times Like the present when there ila a salt 
need for the hiring of labor the centrel Lecation of the 
Industrial Relations would pose somewhat of a problem, 
however as rocn as the current civilian cclling is reached 
the flew of persenrel socking employment will eccn slack 


away end the difficulty weuld sclve Liteelf. 
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The main reason for the Industrial Relations Office 
being is SERVICE, Service to the civiilan employee, and it 
must follow if the employee is unable to get to the office 
to take advantage of the assistance offered, tie section has 
failed in its assigned mission and repercussions will not 


be long in foilowing. 





CHAPTER IIT 
THE INDUSTHIAL RELATIONS OFFICE 


fhe Industrial Relations office at Cherry Point, 
Worth Carolina, contains all but two of its major depart- 
ments under one roof. The training section and the safety 
department are in separate atructures but in the same 
general locality. This compactness makes for easler and more 
efficient departmental coordination. In the Industrial Ree 
lations Office itself is contained ail the necessary func-~ 
tions of administration of the section. The units that 
make up the Industriel Relations office are as follows: 

i. The Industrial Helations Officer 

2. The Assistant Industrial Relations officer 

3. The Employment Superintendent 

i. mployee Services 

S. Board of Civil Service Examiners 

6 the Admintatrative office 


Bach one of the above listed unites will be discussed 
in turn with the author's recommendations, tempered by the 
advice of experta as to wnat the probable solutions to that 
individual's particular problems are, what additione should 
be made in personnel or positions, what changes should be 


made in the arrangements of the personnel already working 


» BE ie 
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in the Industrial Relations Department so that such a move 
would result in a more even blend of personalities to meet 
the difficulties of administration and the problems arileing 
from having to deal with the public, 


Criticisms - The Industrial Felations officer 


The Industrial Relations Officer acts as a staff 
assistant to the commanding officer of the Air Station 
anc is in charge of tne Incustriali kelations bepart~- 
ment. He should normally be a commissioned officer. 
However, when circumstances make it advisable a 
civilian may te designated as the Industrial Relations 
Officer. The Industrial Helations Officer is direetly 
responsible for the efficient operation of the employ- 
ment, empioyee relations and services, training, and 
safety functions asp necessary centralized services 
for the entire station. Hise relationship to the 
administrative officials and the various levels of 
supervision is of an advisory nature. His chief re~ 
sponaibllity is to advise and assist the line organiza~ 
tion in all matters oi policy concerning the civiitan 
force of the station, with necessary conlormance to 
such policies and precedures as may be prescribed by 
the Navy Department and the Civil Service Commission. 
He shall edvise and assist in the preparation of such 
orders and inatructions as may be necessary to give 
effect to the employment policies of the station. 
Responsibilities for the application of these policies 
reste with administrative heads and aupervisors, each 
within the limits of hia own authority. The Industrial 
Relations Officer shall be responsible for bringing to 
the attention of the commanding officer any deviations 
from established personnel policies. At Naval activi- 
ties having Boards of United States Civil Service 
Bxeminers, the Industrial Relations Officer ahould be 
the senior member of the board. 


These are the duties of the Industrial Hoelations 
Officer as listed by the NCPI. Yo the layman reading the 
cetelled instructions they do not appear to be too intricate 





Naval Civilian Personnel Instructions, Section 
125 . Se2b * 
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or involved for an individual of average Intelligence to 
step in and with a few days briefing take over the conmaend 
and run the Industrial Helations Section to the satisfac~ 
tion of his fellow officers and the civilien employees whom 
he will be serving. Wothing could be farther from the 
truth than such an assumption as this. 

In the past, officers in the Marine Corps have been 
taken out of thelr particular billets whatever they might 
have been, billets from the commanding officer of a 
carrier based Lighter squadron to a cesk job in the station 
complement and assigned the job of being the Industrial 
Kelations Officer. The methods of seleation have been 
varied to f1t the situation but, in the main, the ultimate 
choice of who waa to get the job was that offleer who 
happened to ve loose and unaszipzned at that particular time, 
without much thought being given as to what his qualifica- 
tions were and what bis background and experience had been. 
That phase of the assignment of an officer will have to go 
g@long with the avallabllity of offleers and the exigiencies 
of the service, however, it has been proven to the author's 
satisfaction, that nothing in a regular Marine Corps 
Officersa't career, either as an aviator or a ground officer 
even slightly approachesa the experience necessary to be a 
qualified Industrial Relations Officer. From the first 


days of an officers introduction into the service until he 
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is ultimately retired wili he [ind an asaivynment eo varied, 
so filled with a conglomeration of rulea and regulations, 
and so fllied with people ami personalities. 

In the past it has been the procedure to assign an 
officer to the billet and let him sit in the office with 
his predecessor watching the procedures and observing the 
incumbentat actions for varying lengths of time, but rarely 
for over a period of two weeks. After this short period of 
briefing the old officer steps out of the office as re- 
lieved and the newcomer is left to fare for himeelf. The 
officers who have had this assignment in the past have 
managed to do an exceilent job. Hut they nad to learn 
throngh the tedious practice of trial and error methods and 
consequently a great deal of time and effort was needlessly 
expended. 

When en officer is asaisned to the biliet of the 
Industrial Heiations Officer it is the author's recommenda- 
tion that he be sent to an indoctrination course, auch as 
the coursa presented in the Industriel Relations Inatitute, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Havy Department, Washington, D.C., 
for a period of training prior to his beins, assigned to 
that billet. This course of training would give the officer 
an idea of what to expect end something of the wide scope 
that his new assignment will involve. After the comple- 


tion of this course of study, then return the officer to 








the Base and let him sit in with his predecessor tor a 
period of time (at least two months). With the treining 
that he has had, he will have some vague idea of what is 
happening and will be able to gain much from the discussions 
that teke place. If the incoming officer hasn't had some 
gort of training in Industrial Helations work and Civil 
fervice terms, the majority of the time will be spent in 
explaining terms and definitions to him and he will lose 
Sight of the main principle being exhibited. 

It is @ weil knowmm fact that it takes any person or 
office in a position of authority a very long time to build 
up a reputation of respect and trurt, a reputation on which 
the people whom he works with end for can rely upon. This 
reputation that is se carefully nurtured over an extended 
perioc of time can easily be deatreyed in a very few 
minutes out of ignorence by &@ newcomer whic does not under 
stand the basic rules of cenduct. Thies person would not 
commit the act out of malice of forethought but out of just 
not knewing the right thing to de. Consequently, the 
euther'ts argument for giving the man who must shoulder such 
a tremendove responsibility a little more time to get his 
feet on the ground and to become a bit more fariller with 
the exiating regulations and avoid such & mishap as stated 
abovee-ruining the entire feeling, cof well being and high 


morale aboard any station through the commission of one 
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error. 

To demonstrate the unique position ocecupled by en 
Industrial Kelations Officer, the following is an excerpt 
tuken from a speech presented by a member of the ataff of 
the Office of Industrial Relations, Washington, D.Ce, to 
members of a class of officers in the Industrial Relations 
Institute, Bureau of Aeronautics, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Many of you are Industrial Relations Officers, and 
quite naturally, feel that you already know what che 
duties of an Industrial Relations Officer are. With 
justification, some of you must feel that you know a 
great deal more than I. HNeverthelees, this task is 
mine--and I propose to give you some of my slants on 
this important topic. I will begin with an elabora- 
tion of the obvious. The Industrial Relations 
Officer, ‘is always in the middle.' He is in the 
middle between ‘labor' and 'management.! He is in 
the middle between supervisors and subordinates. He 
ig in the middle between the Station and the Community. 
Ye is in the middle between appellant and appeal 
boards. He is in the middle between the tdiecontented 
employee! and the ‘necessities of production. ! 


To susmarize--He is always in the MIDDLEI He can 
scarcely take any action that does not represent a 
compromise between two or more interested partios. He 
is foiled anc frustrated. He is badgered and blamed. 
At times, he must seem to be in pursuit of half of the 
employees of the Station, while the other haif, with 
equal determination, pursues himi 





He is expected to perform miracles--to walk upon 
the placid waters of the atation--qulietly, modestiy, 
and, without cisturbance to the deep water of the 
Station's internal operations and without creating any 
ripples that might splagh the shore-line of lts exter- 
nal relations. 


He ile quite likely to find himself at fault--olither 
wholly or partly for anything that goes wrong, and is 
universally admonished to 'keep your head when all about 
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you are losing theirs and blaming it on you.! 


He is expected to know all laws, all regulations, 
all policies and all procedures in exhaustive cetail, 
and without hesitation, and yet, at the same time, to 
provide broad phlloscphical or policy guidance to 
anyone who asks it on the spur of the moment. He is 
given Yew opportunities to be wrong with Inapunity. 


He ig expected to persuade others and influence 
theiy actions in such @ way as to bring about results 
woich will be, at the same time, satisfactory to many 
persons at many levels with widely divergent interests. 
He sometimes must feel that he should address all his 
communications: «- 'Dear Sir; and Gentlemen of the 
Jury.' He is expected to hold the hand of a tearful 
typiat one minute, and addreas a staff meeting of 
Gepartment heads the next--to ‘Walk with Kings nor 
lose the common touch,! and yet 'to dream and not 
make dreams his master.' In short, he ia to be--seven 
by Rudyard Kipling's stundarda--'ta man,' - yet having 
as far as possible, only the virtues of a man without 
any of the vices.' 


I cannot leave the discussion of the organization 
of an Industrial Felations Office, however, without 
noting that to the degree that an Industrial Relations 
Officer is a 'supervisor' he is agesin - 'In the 
middle! as are Gli other supervisors with respect to 
the resolving of differences betweon the specialized 
interests represented within his own staff. 


What does a ‘competently led program’ involve? 
Whether your experience has been in clerical operations, 
in adwinistrative or managemont operations, or, in 
technical or ataff operations, you doubtless have been 
told--over and over--that 'The Industrial Relations 
Program is the supervisor's responsibility!! f£ 
recently heard a weli qualified speaker on the West 
Coast turn that icea around when he said, 'Manage- 
ment IS Persennel,'! 


In developing this theme, he exphasized the fact 
that whatever other cbhligations may be imposed upen 
supervision or management lteslf, the satisfactory 
meeting of any of those obligations depended in very 
large measure on the recognition of the fact that the 
bodies, minds, hearts and souls of people are at the 
center of all productive effort. 








This fact remains true--the Industrial Relations 
Officer who has the capacity and the will to do so 
may, in many instances, provice the catalytic agent 
for success. He may provide the 'know-how! whioh will 
turn a mediocre shop into en outstanding ene. He 
may turn fallure into suecess~-defeat into victory. 

He deals with the ‘spiritual forces! that make men 
froee--that make men want to co wiat ils needed--tinat 
make men do more than they are required to do. 


Remember that he is a catalyst. He provides that 
subtle ingredient without which the full function of 
the principal ingredient cammot be realized. He dceas 
net achleve his work by a direct frontel attack, by 
the etrength of his om arm, by the foree of his own 
personality. He creates an atmosphere. Ha coddles, 
nurtures, wheecdles, pleacs, provokes, inspires. 
Virtually every thing ne does is done through ether 
people. His principal stocx-in-trade is the inter- 
wetion of human beings on each other. 


He strives to create within his Station a favor- 
able cli»sate within which: channels of communications 
are constantly open (horizontally and vertically); 
mutual interests are emphasized; differences of opinion 
are resolved without resort to exotionai binges; 
people fesl secure; subcrdinates feel thelr abllity 
ia appreciated, and, supervisors are confident of 
emplcyee respect. This, as I seo ite-The Industrial 
anne Ofricor is neither "line nor etaff," He Le 

oth. 


He is not ‘a Department Head? - but an influence 
which permeates and pervades the personalities and 
operations of all departments on the Station. He is 
neither judge or jury,--prozecuter nor defender. 

He is Justice} 


If you do net belleve down deep inside that these 
things ere true--I em sorry for you! You should not 
be here! You are not now and never will be an 
Industrial Relations Officer. 
Tnis excerpt cerves to show in a small way the 
multitude of duties that falls to the lot of the Industrial 


Relations Officer. He must be a man of goodly staturs,. 
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He must be & man weli versed in perveonnel work and wise in 
the ways of the worid because upon his shoulders reste the 
responsiiilities of the well being and nigh morale of all 
the civilian employees aboard the Air Station. He is their 
sounding board anc through him they expect justice, fair 
play and, ebove ell, an understanding of @11 the ramlfica~ 
tions of civil service rules and regulations. 

These are @ few of the reasons why the author 
strongly recommends that a newly appointed Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer be given en endoctrination course in these 
particular rules and regulations. He should be given every 
opportunity of getting his feet on the ground" before he 
is left on his own and left to fend for himself. <Gne 
seldom, if sever, encounters the sane situation twice in 
industriel relations work so it would behoove anyone, 
whether he be a newly appointed officer or not, to be a 
thoroughly familier wlth the existing regulations as possi- 
ble, because it is not only embirrassing to give a wrong 
interpretation to a regulation but 1t ls also detrisental 
to the ompicyee'a feeling of security. The ideal situation 
results when the employees feel that they are being well 
treated, their work appreciated, and that they are getting 
the best information availiable to further their owm personal 
futures. When such a situation occurs, one may rest 


aseured that the production of the Base will be more then 
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expected, morale will be high, and grievances and complaints 


of the disaatisfied employee will be at a bare minimun. 
fhe Assistant Industrial Relations Officer 


The Assistent Industrial Felations is, as the name 
implies, the “junicr" fndustrial Relations Officer and often 
acts in the atead of his euperior. He is expected to do the 
gamo things, possees the same deep and profound knowledge 
of all the minutia of olvil service roles and refulations, 
and, at the same time, be a father confensor of all the 
troublos and woes of the civilian population of the entire 
Air Station. The Agsiatant Industrial Relations Officer, 
more than the department head, comes in for e mech closer 
serutiny by the bulk of the civilian employees. He is the 
"Leg" man of the department. It ia his duty to do most 
of the contact work with particular individuals on their 
grievances or complaints. It makes no difference as to 
their particular rank or status, military or civilian. 

Upon the shoulders of the Assistant Industrial Relations 
Officer falls the burden of all the detail work. Threugh 
him and his office passea ell of the correspondence and 
date vefore it isa sent on te the Industrial Kelations 
Officer for his final decision. The assistant receives the 
incoming corresponcence of the entire section, and it is 


hia responsibility to sort the various letters, requests, 
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NCPI changes, etc., so that the correspondence is routed to 
the right office within the section for proper dispensation. 
He sees, reads, and approves all outgolng correspondence 

that ia made up for the Industrial Relations Officer's signa- 
ture. He acts as the head of the department when the 
superior is absent from the office or away from the Baage. 

His is a very important and vital position to the well being 
and the overall efficiency of the entire section because he 
ie the "log" man of the departments It is incumbent on him 
to pay periodic visits to the other sections of the induetri- 
al relations departzent ae he is charged with the responsi- 
bility of the cleanliness and upkeep of the buildings of 

the section, he is personally charged with the Navy property 
contained within the section (e.g., desks, chairs, type- 
writers, olectric fans, etc.) 

From the brief enuswration of but a few of the many 
assigned duties of the As&iatant Industrial Relations 
Officer one can readily see how important this billet ia, 
not only to the Industrial Relations Section but to the Air 
Base as a whole. A conscientious and energetic Individual 
in this billet oan make the Industrial fielations Officer's 
job much easier. An able asgistent is capable of carrying 
the load of details thereby relieving the higher levels to 
devote their time to policy making rather than to the 


mounting flood of "small stuff." 
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The billet, to be properly filled, requires a person 
of long experience in personnel matters. He must have a 
real working knowledge of the correct interpretations of 
regulations as they affect the people in a given situatio-- 
when a working man's very source of subsistence is at stake 
he wants the best advice availabias, the worker wants to 
know his rights, and most of all, he wants an equitable 
decision rendered in any dispute he may become involved in. 

Hence, the following recommendation is given in an 
effort to give the worker the beat possible assistance in 
arriving at an equitable decision--make the billet a 
civilian job! 

This job is currently fliled by an officer of the 
Marine Corps. His assignment to the job followed along; 
very much the same lines as the asalznment of his immediate 
superior, the Industrial Relations Officer. They were both 
probably selected on the grounds that they were available 
and unassigned at that particular time. This particular 
procedure of selection forms one part of the argument in 
favor of substituting a clvilian in this tillet in lieu of 
& military men. ‘Secondly the tours of duty for both the 
Industrial Relations Officer and his agsistant normally run 
for « period of two years, and, as it has happened in the 
past, both of these officers complete thelr tours 


Simultaneously and both leave at approximately the same 





hy 


time relatively new and untried people in thelr stead, 

When such én occurrence tekes pisce it creates a tremencous 
gap and serves to create confusion and uncertainty through- 
out the department. This condition of uncertainty lasts 
until the incumbente have had sufficient time to "get their 
feet on the ground" and manage te get their own particular 
personal policies into effect. 

Tho author's strong suggestion is that this billet 
be made into a civilian berth as goon es possible. Yhe job 
calla a man wno would be avellable for duty over an extended 
pericd of time. This man would stay in his billet aa the 
Industrial Eelationsa Officers come and ¢o in their normal 
two year tours of duty. He would be available to provide 
the necessary, the extremely necessary continuity from one 
officer's regimen toe the next. Thia civiiian should and 
would be well versed in the ways of the Naval Civil Service. 
He would be a “pillar of strength" to the newly appointed 
Industriel Relations officer. 

there are certain disadvantages to an assignment of 
this type--some people when invested with authority tend to 
become empire builders in their own rignt, but, on the 
other hand, the advantages that would spring from such a 
change ag this far outweigh that defect. Guch an action 
would secon become general knowledge and will be brought to 
a stop post-haste by the Industrial Relations Officer. 
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This suggesetion is not intended to cast any aaper- 
sions on the past performance of the Asalstant Industriel 
Relations Officers at Cherry Point. They have done an 
excellent job. However, it is the concensus of opinion 
amony the experta consulted that such a changes in the 
orgenization would be a propitious move on the part of the 
Inéustrial Relations Department at Cherry Point, North 


Carolina, 


ahe bmployment Division 
ihe Eaployment Superintendent 


The division ef any Industrial Relations Department 
that is probably most familiar to most employees is the 
Employment Division, since every employee iz involved in 
the work of this division at one time or another through- 
out his or her career as a government employee. 

The Employment Superintendent is the man responsible 
for the functioning and efficient operation of this division 
es well as the final results o; the active recruiting and 
placement program. His position and the positions of his 
assistants during emergency periods such as these when 
international crises exists is certainly not an enviable 
one. Many demands are made upon the iimployment Division of 
any personnel organization for the continuing recruitment 


and placement of personnel &a and where needed in a minimun 
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amount of tiae, and the Employment Division of the Haerine 
Corpa Air Station, Cherry Point, North Carolina is no ex- 
ouption. Labor demands for skilied neip are at these Limes 
critical in practicaiiy ali fleids of the professionali 
Skills and selences. Vacancies are numerous, turnover is 
nien, reaiguations are many, and replaceucnis are extreuely 
Gifficult te obtaln. All of these difficulties are hoight- 
ened by the extreme Laclation of the Air Station at Cherry 
Point, the difficulties of obtelning facilities for living. 
Housing is at a premium as well as most of the other 
necessities of life. People are unwilling to go into an 
employuwent situation of this kind unlesa there ia no other 
alternative ard they are forced into living and working in 
such an isolated section of the country. These Factores 
acded te tie competition from other interests both public 
and private industry lucreasss the task of recruiting and 
placement & hundred fold. 

Within the Buployment Division itself there is an 
organigszaticnal breakdown to take care of the various func- 
tions of the immediate section, they are: imployxent, 
Placement, Qualifications Standards, “Wage and Glassifica- 
tion, and Employee Counsel. Each of these sections will be 
taken individually end discussed as to the functions they 
perform end how they add to the over-all picture of the 


workings of the Employment Division as a whole. 
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Employment 


Thies division receives the requests for personnel re- 
guired by the operating forces and must then actively re- 
eruit to find the proper applicants fer existing vacancies. 
They must receive, review, interview and qualify all appli- 
eants bein; considered in regards to their qualifications, 
existing Civil Service rules and reguistions, current Navy 
Department procedures, the Veterans Preference Hegulations, 
and many other necessary items. 

Every application for employment received by the Eu- 
ployment Division receives individual consideration and 
handling. When applications are received, they are broken 
down into the following groups: 

1. Ten Point Veterans (Disabled or Purple Heart) 

2. Five Point Veterans 


3. Non-veterans 


Each of these groups is then divided into status and non- 
status persons, making six distinct groups to be considered. 
After final grouping, applications are processed by 

@ rating, and qualifications examiner and determination is 
made as to the actual qualifying experience the application 
possesses. After this factor has been established, applica- 
tions are routed to cepartment heads for consideration in 
Lilling existing vacancies. Klementa of importance that 


must be observed during thig processing involves such 
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factors as Veterans Preference and whether or not an erie 
pioyee has civil service status. These coupled together 
with many other technical requirements, would make volumi- 
nous reading and cannot be, or better, should not be set 


forth in a work such as this. 


Plecement 


All placement work conducted in the Employzent 
Division is coordinate through the Regional Office of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. At the present 
time, however, a board of Civil Service Examiners (which 
will be discussed at a later time) ie operating in order to 
expedite recruitment and placement of personnel, so that the 
current local placement progrum may be properly geared to 
meet accelerated recruitment conditions which have arisen 
as a result of the international situation. 

In addition to the review of outside applicants for 
placement, the Employment Divicion is responsible for re- 
viewlng qualifications anc evaluating levels of experience, 
for internal reassiznments, promotione, and transfers of 
present Air Etation personnel, and for making recommendations 
to operating of ficlals concerning matters of this nature. 
The Employment Superintendent, aa a result of review and 
evaluation of experience and qualifications, alao recommends 


to operating offielala position changes for perronnel 
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already employed and working on the Air Station. 

Should it beceme neceesary at any time as a result of 
eurtailed budgets or personnel ceiling to reduce force at 
the Air Station, it is the Beaployment Division which will be 
responsible for the observance of all technical require- 
ments of the Navy Depertment Reduction in force Procedures. 
It establishes accurate reduction records and registers and 
fairly and impartially administers a Reduction in Force | 
program, It is also the unpleasant duty of the Employment 
Division to conduct the diaplacement of employees when so 
orcereG by the Civil Service Commission. 

This diviaion conducts a continuing evaluation of the 
qualifications of employees presently employed at the Air 
Station in order that they may be recommended es conditions 
warrant for promotion, reassixnment or transfer as the neede 
of the service may dictate. A sincere effort is made to 
insure that all employees receive fair and impartial 
consideration whenever their pereonal careers are involved. 

The Employment Superintendent acts as the liaison 
agent between management and the Keglonal Office of the 
Civil Service Comission, the local Boards of the U. &. 
Civil Service Examiners located at the Air Station, the 
Ue. &. Employment Service, the State Empioyment Service, and 
with all possible piacexent and recruitment sources. 

fhe establishment of the new "indefinite" Civil 


Service regulations and authority, however, has made 
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reorultment considerably more ciifieult, as it is no longer 
posaible to vuarartese an cmployee a stabilized career pro-~ 
gren within the Navy in view of these regulations. Since 
probational appointwents are no longer permissible under 
current loxislation, many highly qualifled technical and 
ecientific personnel who would otherwise accept positions 
with the government are reluctant to do so under existing 
conditions, and the recruiting and placement program has 


been greatly retarded as a result. 


Gualivications Standards 


It is the responsibility of the Employment Division 
when the need arises to develop and recommend to the 
Regional Civil Service Director's Offlee minimum and desira- 
ble qualification requirevents for rliling positions at the 
Air Station which are not airsady covered by established 
standards. Current standards exist for many federal 
positions as @ result of Civil Service Examination Announce- 
ments, but there are also wany positions for which quali- 
fying experience has not been stendardized. When positions 
ere established which fall under this category, it is neces- 
sary for the Employment Division concerned to establish 
necessary qualifying levels of education and practical 
experience anc training to enable an applicant to success-~ 


fully perform the«duties of such a position. ‘These 
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atendards are then provided to the Kegional Office of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

The detalling of employees to positions for spacific 
perlods cf time, together with the necessery follow-up and 
the observance of regular requlrementa of such details is 


controlled by the Employment Division. 
Wage and Classification 


In addition to ite many employment functions, this 
division contains a Wage and Classification Section. Eme- 
ployees of this section maintain liaisen with the Navy 
Department Area Ware and Glasasification Office representa- 
tive anc hie staff as woll as management on all matters re- 
lated to employees! classifieation. 

This section ie responaible for conducting corres~ 
pnondence with the Navy Department in order to obtain the 
approval for the eatablinhment of key positions which 
managerient may desire to establish from time to time. 
Glassification actions involving changes in grade, changes 
in position title, change of duties, prior to their sub- 
mission to the Area Wage and Classifieation Office, ara re- 
viewed by this section. If and when desk audits of posi- 
tion descriptiona are considered necessary, they are con- 
ducted by this unit. 

A continual "wateh dog" control of all current poal- 
tion descriptiona at the Air Station is maintained by this 


C a 
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section in order to prevent tho expiration or delay in sub- 
mission of position descriptions, causing internal con- 
fusion and adverse eifectz on employee morale. From time 

to time, this section is alreo called upon to prepare special 
reports concerning the classification ef positions within 
the Air Station by the Area Wage and Classification Office. 
Cases of this nature are handled on an "if the need arises" 


basis. 


Employment Counsel 


In addition tm all of the above listed technical 
Guties and responsibilities for which the Employment 
Division ie responsible, this divisicn serves as a source of 
information at one time or another for practically all 
personnel on board tne Station. 

The Euployment Superintendent is available at ail 
times to discuss employment problems with individuals who 
may desire counsel and assistance or technical advice con-~ 
cerning existing regulations before they make personal de- 
cisions as to the proper course of action they desire to 
follow in pursuing thelr government career. Thie advice 
and ali advice of a similar nature is readily evailable and 
freely given. 

It i8 an estabilshed fact that many perplexing probe 


lems arise in employees! minés concerning their céreer as a 
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federal employee, and there are many times when the proper 
observance of teohnicalities and procedural ethiosa can 
expedite considerably the matters at hand. In times such as 
these, the Employment Division is available for assistance 
and advice; all employees are welcome to seek such help at 


any time. 
Criticisms 


Tho Employment Section, and especlally the Enploy- 
ment fuperintendent is afflicted by the same curse that is 
anathema to many government functions of this day and age--~ 
the lack of trained personnel but, in the case of the Air 
Station, it is lack of personnel, trained or not. 

As the Industrial Holations Officer Le the “spark 
plug" of tho section, the Leployment Superinvendent must 
furnish the "fuel" in the rorm of personnel to perJorm the 
necensary functions to cperate Soth his own section and the 
other cepartments on tho Air Station as a wnele. Under 
existing rules and reguiations, as promulgated by higher 
authorities, tha Saployment Superintendent is tremendously 
handicapped in trying te "man" the personnel requirements 
desired end requested by tie operating departments when 
he is so handicapped himself without having the necossary 
personnel to perform the reyuired puper work on a single 


application blank, that is, unlegs the work is so divided 








at 


that the benefits of specialization are lost. 

For the aection to operate in the efficient manner in 
whieh it should, each of the various sections as listed 
should have trained personnel and specialists in that par-~- 
ticular field. Hach one an expert in his own right would 
be the epitome of the necessary functional processing of the 
request and applications as they come into the section and 
are distributed to the appropiate section. Such en arrence- 
ment would certainly expedite the end product, a person 
hired, necessary for the Air Station to carry out ite 
comaitments of alrcraft and trained aviation personnel 
capable of doing an assigned job. 

Since the Employment Superiniencent knows the idea 
of having an expert in every billet is a dream of the far 
and Gistent future, he should try to satisfy the demands of 
the emergency by having people in these sections who are 
asaisned to doing that particuler work all of the time, 

Day in and day out and through the constent doing of the 
same particular task and phage of the work in processing of 
the applications anc personnel forma they must necessarily 
become familiar with the existing and current rules and 
regulations. 

At the present time, the Employment Supe rintendent 
is over-shadowed by that "bugaboo" of a celling on the 


number of people he can employ, consequently he has to 
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blend anc combine his people into e workabie unit in order 
to meet ithe Gemands of the service. The work is dene in 
more or lesa a “potpourri” fashion with the entire proces- 
sing of the iorms being done by whatever employes happens 

to be available at that particular moment. There is a con- 
tinual shifting and turmoli from one process to another. 

fhe pergon doing the work, usually, isa never quite sure of 
his ground on some highly technical procedure involved in 
the processing, they must continually be searching through 
the manualea to verify their decisions. No one can accurate-~- 
ly estimate the emount of lost time and motion that is 

spent in thumbing reference materiala and in transient 
searching for information on the basic processes that would 
be readily apparent to a person who hag been assigned that 
particular phase of the process work. The addition of a 
few typliate and atencgraphers at the souree of the employ- 
ment function would result and pay in full the dividends 

of more work output, more people hired, and more people 
setisfied with their lot in the service of the United States 
Government. 

How for the crux of the situation in the muployment 
Section at Cherry Point, North Carolina. - The Employment 
Superintendent hase to divide his attention between two big 
jobsi Either one of which 1s a "mane-killer"® and will more 


than occupy the time of an individual if the assignment is 








given the full ena proper treatment. The Euployment Super- 
intendent most of all needa assistance. At the present time, 
he is functioning as the head of the Employment Division 

and, also, acting as the “power behind the throne" of the 
Board of Civil Service Examiners. The Expioyment fuperin- 
tendent is, by custom and usage, tre recorder oi tho Board of 
Civil Service Examiners but he should not be given the 
responsibility for the mass of cetuill work and minor de- 
claions that ere a part of this particular job. This should 
be a separate assignment and should be rilied ty a different 
person than the Employment Superintendent. If the person in 
this job makes an error in one of his deoisions in the 
establishment of registers ( @ list that contains the nanes 
of the applicants in the order in which they will be hired 
and promoted) nothing but absolute chaos can result. It | 


was the author's experience to witness such an episode at 





one Of the shore eatabliahnments. Such an event served to 
disrupt the entire proceedings of the Base. The large 
nwaber of people who were affected by the mistake, by and 
large, had gotten en advancement both in rating and pay, and 
had beer serving in their new appointments for a few months 
and, were obatensibly, doing the jot according to standards 
expected of them. Then, like a bolt from the blue, cume 

the reckoning. Tho Civil Service Commission in Washington, 


beC., had to send out investigating committees to ascertain 
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who was in error and place responsibility for such an occur. 
rence. The (inal analysis of the situation was that the 
Board of Civil Service Examiners had not. been properly 
briefed by the Recorder (the Employment Superintendent) and 
they had misjudged certain elements in the applicants’ 

forms to throw the balance in favor of the employees! pro- 
motion to a higher level. Had the mistake been found and 
ractifled before the advancement nad taken place the results 
would not have been quite so aerious. Sut when a person 
has been given the promotion and has been serving in that 
job ta the satisfaction of all the authorities concerned and 
as well as the average individual could be expected to 
operate, he is suddenly told that he is not qualified to 
hold that particular job, it is quite a blow to a person's 
pride and exo. The incumbente are told that they do not 
have the proper qualifications to fill the job and that the 


rogister ia being adjusted becaune certain factors had been 





misjudged in the original decision. He le told that he is 
being displaced froa his position by another employse, a 

man who has passed over during the original ratings. The 
mistaken made by this particular Board fineliy leveled 
themselves off into apparent tranquility among the employees, 
but that chain of events served to partially destroy the 
employees! confidence in the decisions of thet particular 


Board and it fe the author's belief that all of these 
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misuncerstandings and hardships could have been avoided had 
the recorder of the Board taken enough time to accurately 
judge and interpret the information available to him and 
properly instruct the people serving on the Board of Civil 
Service Examiners. 

The suwamation of the criticlams ef the Employment 
Division can be given in a few words--lack of personnel. 
An eddition to the section of «a fow good typists and 
atenographers. Precure an aseistant for the Employment 
Superintendent and, moat important of all, make a clean 
break between the functiens of the Exployment Superintendent 
and the duties required by a person filling the biliet in 
serving the Hoard of Civil Service Examiners. Such a 
division of the work would result in e smooth and reliable 
operation of a very important function of the Industrial 


Felations Section. 
Paployee Services 


The Employee Relations Division or Kmployee Services 
enters into the everyday workin;. Life of the employee once 
he reperts on board the Air Station for duty. This section 
is designed to provide assistance, advice, stc., in matters 
involving the personal problems of the civilian employees 
that arise in connection with their work. It, also, pro- 


vides them with personal services in an effort to make 
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their working conditions and their working environment more 
pleasant. 

The Employee Services Section provides many personal 
services for the convenience of the civiiifan personnel of 
the Alr Station. These services include such things as 
group insurance, hospital plans, a cafeteria, a station news-~ 
paper, and various other weifare activities, The lack of an 
organized recreation program ie the largeat gap to be 
filled in this section and will bo discussed a little later 
in this chapter. 

This section adwinistera ond directs the beneficial 
suggestion and award incentive program, atizulating interest 
and aupervising reconmendation of awards as a result of the 
program. 

The Employes Services fuperintencent advises and 
@esieta menigement in all matters and at all times in 
connection with matters affecting employee morale, recommend- 
ing changes and corrective action, to reduce turnover and or 
control abeentesiem. This section maintaing llaison with 
higher euthoritier, other Naval setivities, other Feceral 
egencies, and private organizations in connection with em- 
ployee relations end services. The section, also, maintains 
1ts own Lies, records, end correspondence recarding om- 
ployee relations and servicars, including clerical and 


etenopraphic assistance incident thereto. This ia one of 
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the few sections on the Air Station that haz an International 
Business Machine lKiecord Section records only sane machines, 
included in its organization. This addition is, however, a 
result of the skill and ingenuity of one of the employees 

in that particular section. He took the time and devoted 
sulficient effort to learn the coding system and set up his 
own filing system according to IBM methods, using the IBM 
machines of other departments in his spare time and at 

slack intervals of tie machines. 

Within the Employee Services Section all of the 
clerical work on grievances and complaints is done. This 
work is highly exacting and much can be done according to 
a eet schedule of regulations as set up by the NCPI. The 
head of tais department is a member of the Grievance board 
that is set up by the Industrial Relations Department to 
hear the complaints of those people that feel that they 
have deen treated unfairly and ere garrying their personal 
case to a higher euthority. The Grievance Soard is the 
highest level olf appeal on the Air Station, if an employee 
feels that he is still being treated unfairly after he has 
appeared before this board and stated his case, he can 
etill appeal one more step and that is to the Navy 
Department or to the Civil Service Commission itself. 
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Criticisms 


The criticisms of this particular section are fow 
end far between. There is only one fault in the orgeniza- 
tion of the Employee Servicea Section and that is the lack 
of bn organized recreation program, 

{ne people within the section itself recognize that 
fault and are fully cognizant of the cire need for such an 
addition to the Section at the earliest momont possible. 
The Gage has facilities for the welfare and health of the 
employees, tut somehow in the press of circumstances their 
right to a recreation program has been completely overlooked. 

The Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, North 
Carolina, is so located that it is virtually impossible for 
the people who work there to make trips and visita to the 
closest towns for their recreation, and, after they have 
mace the necessary long trip to reach these, and the author 
used the term loosely, cities, they find that whatever 
facilities thet are available are inadequate and crowded. 
The citizens that live in the areas immediately adjacent to 
any military establishment seem to take delight in reising 
the prices of everything to about double to what it is 
worth and looking down upon anybody in uniform or that is 
connected to the Air Station in any capacity. There is a 
crying need for a recreation program at Cherry Point. They 


need some one skilled in the setting up of a recreation 
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program, someone skilled in the organization and maintenance 
of this recreation progres for his would be a real job 
calling for every ounce of akili, finesse, and ability that 
he possessed to keep the progrem running. 

This recreation leader or department head saould be 
included in the Employee Relations Section and be under the 
control of the Industrial Relations Officer. The first and 
toughest job the recreation leader would have ls getting 
the proper facilities in which to conduct his recreational 
activities. Although the Air Station is compesed of thous- 
ands ol scres of land and several hundred buildings, at the 
present time, under the stress of the Korean esergency, 
approximately all of them are in use aither by the Marine 
Corpa for housing of men and material or by the Navy and 
Civil Service personnel for office space in which to conduct 
their dally routine of business. ‘“econdly, would be the 
atrugglie to get enough money appreplated to buy the neces~ 
gary equipment to carry on varicus and sundry games. However, 
in light of the profits from the civilian cafoteria and the 
civilian welfare fund that should not pose too much of a 
problem to the individual in charge of the program. Hie 
third big problem would be the racreation program itself. 
The number of people that are employed at the Air Station 
numbers well into the thousancs, they come from all walks of 


Life. Among the ranks of the civilian employees are 
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represented many different races, colors, religions, and 
ereeds. Their interests and likes are as variod and widely 
separated as humanly possible. It would be a tromendcous 
task for anyone to devise such a program that would appeal 
to almost averyons. 

During the author's last visit to the Air Stetion, 
Cherry Point, this particular was discussed at great 
length and 1t was brought to the author's attention that 
the civilians themselves had gotten tovether and tried to 
organize a club and recreation program. They had reecog~ 
nised the axisting need for some such outlet, some way in 
whieh they could relax and enjoy themselves during their 
"off" hours. But tho experiment "went on the rocks" because 
of the diversified interests of the various monbere of the 
organization. Wo one was able to hit upon a happy medium 
in which sll could share end enjoy the privilezes of a 
elub of thoir own. Some of the more religious members ob- 
jected to card playing, drinking on the premises, etc., 
while others wanted dancing or Eingo playing, finally to 
the relief of all the project completely falled and since 
that time no one has made an attempt to set up or organize 
another program of that trpe. 

An addition of this sort would definitely add to the 
morale of the average civilian worker at the Air Station. 


It would give him ‘some mode of expending hie excees energy. 
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It would also serve to promete better ralationships on the 
Air Station {tself through the epirit of tean play and 
competition among the various departsients of the Station. 
With ea little cooperation from the kigher levels, the 
appropriations of euffieient funde in which to equip the 
teame with the necessary equipment, the provision of & meate 
ing place of some sort in which te carry on their activities, 
und tho establishment of a recreaticnel program that rould 
resch the most people would serve the purpcse admirably. 

It is & well eatablished fact that pecple would rather per- 
ticipate in eomething in which they have an interest and 

cen feel that they, themselves, are putting across. If the 
recreation director handled the program in the right manner 
the results of his work would socn be apparent in tne morale 
of the civilian populetion aa « whole. 

There is enother preblem that exists at Cherry Point 
and could very easlly be brought to light in thie perticular 
section eas it would fall into the realm of Employee Services. 
The problem as it existe ia a very thorny one. It is the 
problem of housing, not cnly of the civilfen but alae of 
the Marine, officer and enlisted. [ue to the remoteness of 
Caerry Point, North Caroline housing is at a premium. The 
surrouncing settlements are usually Pilleé to capacity and 
have a waiting list thet would discourage even the most 


atout-heartod. 
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fhe Marine Corpe Air Station does have 4 housing 
office that serves civilian and Marine alike but it functions 
only in the government housing project known as Havelock, 
Korth Carolina, and, to the author's knowledge offers very 
Little asalatance to the incoming clvilian worker or Marine 
other than to put his name at the bottom of an already over- 
loaded waiting list. 

The suggestion of a housing office to be operated 
anc maintained by the Industrial Relations fection has a 
great deal of merit. It is not sugzested that this particu- 
lar section operate as a housing bureau in competition with 
the government housing bureau as maintained by the Air 
Station, but it would perform its functions as an informae 
tion bureau. The bureau could maintain Liaison with all 
the surrounding towna and cities within commuter distance 
from the Air Station and be ready to lend a hand to the 
newly employed civilian or incoming Marine. It would edd to 
the prestige of the Industriel Relations Section to render 
this service and save many & person from en endless and, 
more then likely, fruitless search. The successful applica- 
tion of this service would serve to leave the newcomers 
more kindly disposed towards the Industriel Relations 
Section and put him in a more receptive frame of mind for 
the multitude of rules and regulations that would be thrown 


at him very shortly. 
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The author feela that the suggestion must be repeated, 
the housing bureau would only be one of information and 
service. ‘There would be no attempt to establish listings 
and preference atandingse for houses. The information of the 
location, the number of rooms, and other pertinent informa- 
tion would be given and then it would be the Individuals 
responsibllity to “carry the ball" from there. Once the 
bureau started to establish priority listings, it would 
cease to be an information bureau and its continued opera~ 
tion would tend to become so involved and complicated that 
ite maintenance would ummeceasarily burcen tne Industrial 


Relations Section with work that rightiy belongs elsevhere. 


the Board of Civil Service Examiners 





Boards of United Statea Civil Service fxaminers are 
authorized and charged with the responsibliity to adc 
minister in an effective and impartial manner the per- 
formance of the following Lunetions, when authorized 
by the Regional Director, for Group 1, 2, 3, ha and kb 
positions. 


lL. Keerult workers. 

2. Determine eligibility with respect to citizen- 
Snip, members-ol-fanmily, character anc suitablilty, 
age, and other eligibility factors. 

3. Gonstruct teste, draft recruitment standerds 
and prepare announcements for specific examinations. 
k. Investigate cnc verify oxperlence and training 
records of applicants. 

5. Determine and estai.lish veteran prelerence. 

6. Examine applicants for ability te perform the 
duties of the specific jobs for whieh they are 
being, considered, also exanine employees for pro- 
motion ane roasaignment and approve or disapprove 
auch actions in accordance with current directives, 
inatructions ané regulations. 

7. Sstablieh lists of oligibles. 
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8. Certify eligibles for Naval establishments for 
appointment, reemployment, reappointment, and ree 
inetatement. 

9. Audit selections made from certificates. 
10. Maintain files of applications received. 
ll. Prepare reportea for the Civil Service Regional 
Office and the Navy Department as requestod. 


The functions over which & board of United {tates 
Civil Service Exawiners has jurisdiction will be performed 
in an organizational unit designated as a "“Roard of U.S. 
Civil Service Examiners Unit." The Board of Civil 
Service Examiners Unit will organizationally be within 
the Naval omployment office. Boards of U. & Civil 
Service Pxaminers will be organizationally attached to 
the Industriel Relations Division, or employment offices 
of Naval activities without Industrial Relations 
Diviaions, or under certain conditions to Naval District 
Headquarters, as follows: 


At United States Naval Shipyards end at other Naval 
activities of sufficient size and ao located with 
respect to other Naval activities and the lebor market 
as to warrant the Board of U. &. Civil Service Examiners 
wiil function through a Board of U. &. Civil Service 
Examiners Unit wnieh will be a pert of the Employment 
Section of the Industrial Relations Division. The Board 
of U. & Civil Service Exeminers that is responsible 
for the operations of the Doard of U. S. Civil Service 
Examiners Unit attached to Industrial Relations Divisions 
wlll be composed of the following members: 


CGhairman...Civil Service hegional Director. 

Senior Kember...the Induetrial Helations Ofiicer or 
@n Assistant Industrial Relations Officer. 

Members...One or more civilian representatives from 
the operating departxents and/or the principal other 
Waveal activities served by the Board, not less than 
three continuing members in all. 

Medical Member...Naval Medical officer. 

Recorder... Civilian head of the ogplLoymen t Section 
of the Industrial Helations Division. 


The responsibilities and authority of the various 
Board members are as followes: 


Chairman--The Civil Service Regional Director, as 
Chairman of the Board, is responsible for: 








navel Civil Personnel Instructions, Section 27.3a. 
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le. Instructions to the Board members with respect 

to the performance of funetions for which the Board 
is responsible. 

2. Review of the operations for which the board 

is responsible to ensure tnat applicable provisions 
of the Civil Service Act, Kules and Regulations are 
complied with by the Boarc and by the Naval activi- 
tiles served. 


Senior Member.--The Senior Member of the Hoard will 
perform such cuties as the Chairman delegates, and be 
responsible to the Chairman for administering the fune- 
tions for which the board is responsible. For internal 
administrative duties, e.g., etaff utilization, goed 
procedural layout, and general office administration, he 
is responsible to his commanding ocfficer. 

Members.<«-Members will advise and render technical 
sasistance in the performance of the Soard!s functions, 
as requested by the Chairman or the Senior Member. 

(This particular section of the Soard of Civil Service 
Bxeminers needs to have more careful and intensive 
briefing of their epecific duties as they pertain to the 
processing of the information that ia contained on an 
application blank of a prospective civilian employes.) 


Medical Hembers.--The Medical Members representing 
the Board at a Naval activity, is responsible for 
approving or disapproving the physical qualifications 
ef applicants selected for appointment, in accordance 
with instructions of the Chairman of the Board. 


Recorder.«-fhe Hecorder of vhe Beard, under the 
supervision of the Senior Member, wil: 


lL. Execute the policies and decisions of the board. 

2. Administer applicable provisions of the Civil Service 
Act, Rules and Kegulations. 

3. Supervise the Soard's operations in a manner that 
will ensure expeditious and effective service. 

hk. Instruct, supervise and train employess in perform- 
ance of their duties. (This is the one phase of the 
Employment Superintendents! work that has been open to 
criticism by the author.) 

Se Promote maximum efficiency of operationa by appro- 
priate office layout md use of simplified procedures. 
6. Direct the recruitment of labor, including the 
preparation of material for examination announcements 
and other recrultment media, end give general super- 
vision in the rating of examinations, establishment of 
iiats of eligibles, and certification of an adequate 
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debor force for the Naval activity served ty the Hoard. 
The Recorder will not actually rate examination papers. 
7. Maintain appropriate contacts with Civil Service 
Coumission representatives and operating officials. 

&. Acministratively direct the preparation and mainten- 
ance of records and reports, including a record of 
Board policy end decisions. 

9. Exercise direct technical supervision over operations 
of detached representatives of the Board and veteran's 
information representatives at Naval hoapitals where 
such representatives have been er 
160. Serve as the recorder of the Soard. 


Criticiams 


The above information is given in an effort to show 
how involved the jot of Recorder of the Board of Civil 
Service Examiners can really be. With one individual fill-~ 
ing both positions in their entirety is almost a physical 
impossibility. The Employment Superintendent according to 
the NCPI ia a member of the Board and should be one of the 
guiding factors of that Board, but he, definitely, should 
not be expected to fulfill both positions without a great 
Geal of aid and assistance from other sources. That factor, 
assistance, is what ie lacking at the present time at 
Cherry Point, North Carolina. His Job should be divided as 
soon as possible and adequate assistance given him eo that 
he can make the best possible decisions and judgments from 
the information that is available to hin. 





3 . 
Naval Civili Personnel Instructions, Section 27-3-1-2. 
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Alsc, such e@ move as the one suggested above would 
serve to give the civilian employees of tne Air Station who 
are serving on the Board ga ective members of that committes 
a chance to becowe more familiar with the current rules and 
regulations as they are expected to interpret them and 
thelr application to the qualifications of any individual 
applying for e position with the United States Government. 

fhese active members of the Board are operative enm-« 
ployees from the various shops end departments of the Alr 
Station. They are appointed to serve on the Board of Civil 
Service Examinere for a definite period of ilme. These 
people ere, usually, from the upper levels end skilled in 
the technical aspects of their particular lines of endeavor. 
When there is ae call for personnel and the board ie put 
into session to pass on the qualifications of the applying 
personnel, they take the information that is included on 
the application blank by the applicant and from their experi- 
ence, judgment, and background compare the intormation 
rendered by the job seeker to the prerequisites necessary to 
become eligible for consideration for employment. This 
part of the procedure isn't too difficult for the Beard 
members when the information given is "straight down the 
alley" and compares very favoreble with the set standards, 
but the difficulties begin to arise when there are compari- 


sons to make in the type of experience, time spent in 
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comparable jobs, other jobs that the applicant might have 
had in his past history that would cive him some type of 
rating in the final decision of the raters. Usually this 
part of the processing procedure is wrapped up in rolis of 
red tape and the ordinary civilian employee, without the 
proper instructions would become hopelessly entangled in 
this unwieldy maze of Civil Service Keguiations. When this 
event takes place and confusten reigne emong the members of 
the Boerd, mistakes are made. Nistakee that can have a far 
reaching effect on the management of the Air Station. 
Mistakes that would neceasitate the calling in of outside 
aid to unravel the errors and do the extremely unpleasant 
job of placing the responsibility and pointing the finger 
of blame at the proper parties. 

The Board of Civil Service Examiners serves @ very 
useful purpose in that it expedites request tor prerzonnel. 
Its actions save time in procuring people to fill veoancies, 
procese the application of the prospective povernment om- 
ployee, and endeavor to give full anc impartiel treatment 
to all those that seed aid and assistance in gaining employ- 


ment with the government. 


The Administrative Office 


Re eR A A il Re ROO. IES ct Rg 


The acministrative office serves the Indvuetrial Kee 


iations Section very efficiently and effectively. This is 
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the one office in which the author could not find enything 
celinitely wrong. 

This office, as the name implies, takes care of all 
of the correspondence and filing of the information that is 
channeled into the Section. Zach individual civilian em~ 
ployee that is employed and currentiy working on the Air 
Station has a personal jacket which is kept up-to-date by 
efficient personnel of the section. Any bit of information 
that comes into the Industrial Relations Section concerning 
the activities of an individual is lowediately flied in his 
own jacket for future references. 

If the other sections of the Industrial kelations 
Department and other copartments on the Air Station could be 
made to function as well as the administrative office of 
the Industrial Heletions Tepartiment the reauitant increase 
in production, efficiency and morale would surprise even the 
most peecimistic persennel of the statistics section in 


Washington, b>. C. 








CHAPTER IV 


THE TRAINING SECTION 


Yhe Training Section is one of the major civisions 
ef the Industrial Relations Section. As Industrial Rele~ 
tions concerns itself with every phase of civilian activity 
on the Lasse, naturally civilian training becomes one of ite 
fundamental responsibilities. The Navy Department is 
vitally concerned with training its personnel, civilien az 
woll as military. Its approseh tae the training problem is 
very direct and comprehensive and embraces every level of 
civilian employment. The Navy bepartment lays down the 
broad basic plans of training which epply to all Naval and 
Marine Corps Stations and activities. The several activi- 
ties make the local application in such detail and degree 
as the particular condition at the specific Station warrants. 

The training division at Marine Corps Air Station, 
Cherry Point, North Carolina, has, since the establishment 
of the Station, been confronted with a most extensive need 
for all types of training. The Station is a large indus- 
trial center, particularly in major overhaul ond repair of 
Aircraft and Aircraft engines (multi-engined transports, 
night fighters, and jet type alreraft plus both types of 


aircraft engines, e.g., jet and gasoline reoiprocating 
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engines). Persons with more than one hundred different 
skills, trades, and profesaional classifications are employ~- 
ed on the Base. These range from ollers, packers, painters, 
through electricians, electronics! experts, mechanics, 
engineers, teachers, and professional accountants. Over 
thirty-five hundred skilled and highly trained civilian em- 
ployees sre needed to fill the many billots. 

fhe problem of providing trained personnel is serious 
when one realises that the Air Station is located 150 miles 
from any large industrial or educational center and 20 miles 
from the nearest city of eny size. This isolation is mde 
more acute by the fact that practically all of the surround- 
ing area is populated with people who have hunted, fished, 
and farmed all of their lives and who have little knowledge 
of, or interest in mechanical ekilile or higher education, 
particuiarly as it is related to the industrial field. 

If the Station were to carry out its mission, the 
lator supply had to be obtained locally. If local people 
did the work required they had to be treined, and trained 
in the fullest sense of the word. 

Directly after the war, in 1946, plans were made to 
start three main phases of training: 

i. Supervisory Training 

2. Instructor Training 


3. Apprentice Training 
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Supervisory training 


At the cessation oi hoatilities, practically all of 
the civil service personnel acting in a supervisory capacity 
were of local origin, with little experience behind them 
in aviation or Llts supplementary fields of activities except 
that gained through their war time service. 

They had, in many cases, been promoted very fast and, 
in most cases, promoted too fast. Under the emergency 
conditions that existed in the nation at that time they per- 
formed their assigned duties in a commendable manner, but 
with the advent of more rigorous peace time requirementa 
they failed to measure up to the standards of performance 
as desired both by the Navy Department and by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

In compliance with a basic training plan isaued by 
the Navy Department early in 19h6,7 all supervisors, some 
three hundred or more in number, were enrolled in an inten- 
give training course to supplement the knowledge already 
gained by their war time service. The directive was 
adapted to the apparent needs of the Air Station and 10 
hours of instruction were provided under people who were 
proven experts in their chosen fields of endeavor. The 
program required 6 hours of instruction per week on govern- 


ment time. This particular period of time was srrived at 





1 av Department Executive Order 8, dated ll 
February 19t6 aes 
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by agreenient between the inetructors and the department 
heads who would have to release these people to the class 
room and still have enough personnel available to carry on 
the functions and responalodilities of thelr departments. 

It was also pointed out by the educators that the amount of 
work that could be given to such a stucent body should be 
evenly spaced over a long period of time rather than thrown 
at them quickly, condensed and concentrated into e steady 
achedule of study. 

Tne course was cevised to cover the basic principles 
of supervision. It included such subjects as management, 
organization, human relations, incustrial psychology, cost 
accounting, cost control, pianning and work measurement. 
Special instructions were civen in the procedures and mark- 
ings of the government merit rating system. Also the 
Civii Service, Federal employee, and Navy Department porson- 
nel rules, regulations, end directives were discussed to 
show the individual supervisor their full meaning and to 
inform him of the local interpretations so that he would bo 
able to aot as an informed counselor to the men employed 
under his direotion. 

By the end of 1950, all permanent status supervisors 
had either iinished the course of training or were enrolled 
shapes.” The Air Station had, by this time, reached a 


point where there was a good, well-balanced supervisory 


“veavel Civil Personnel Instructions, Section 5-1. 
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ataff--not the best in the world, but certainiy a wuch ime 
proved one. Experionce pius truining was largely responsible. 
The most notable fact was that the wen were oura--not ime 
ported labor from other Bases. They had been trained and 
developed from loceli talent and were operating efficiently 
enough to receive praise from the Commanding General of the 
Second Marine Air Wing, Major Generali Louis E. Yoods, USHC. 


inatructor Training 


Again, when peace came, due to the rapic demobliiza- 
tion of the Marine Corps, the Air Station lost ali of its 
trained military instructors and most of its civlifien in- 
atructor personnel. With the dire pressure of war and the 
draft removed, the miiltary personnel was relieved from 
active duty and returned to more peaceful pureults and to 
their previous oecupations. It became ovident early that 
the remaining skllled personnel would have to serve as a 
cadre of inetructors anc be pressed into immediate service 
to train other instructors. 

One hundred selected artisana (experts) in the criti- 
cal skills were enrolled in a course to teach them how to 
instruct others, particularly in the overhaul sections and 
on the production line in the main division of the Over- 
haul and Repair Department. By 1950, over two hundred and 


fifty persona had been trained as shop and line instructors. 
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These people as they completed the course were used to 
supplement the regular group of instructors and this progres- 
sive evolution of instructors still goes on at the present 
time. The Alr Station never seems to get enough tralned 
instructors. One biz reason is that their ranks are con- 
tinually being depleted by promotions to positions higher 
in the chain of command such as planner, eatimator, and 
supervisor. Over one-half of the supervisors on the Ease 
at the present time in the trades e.%., mechanic, plumber 
and electrician, are ex-shop instructors. It seems that 
when one has trained himself to train others he nas, by 
doing so, iearned one of the most valuable leasons in good 
supervision. This training is condueted on government time 
and at government expense and has paid handsome returns for 


the tine anc the amount of money invested, 


Apprentice Training 


With the training of supervisors and instructors 
progreasing well, the next lo:,ical step was to set up a 
training organization to turnish the steady flow of new 
skilled artisans and journeymen to do the work necessary to 
koep the material output of the Air Station up to the re~- 
quired ataundards set by the bureau of Aviation and the Navy 
Department. 

On April 1, 1947, one nenered and four civilians were 


enrolled in the newly organised Apprentice School for 
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training, in seventeen different trades. The school was es-~ 
tablished on the basia of a four year tour of duty for the 
etudents. Ths minimum work requirements were five thousand 
four hundred am twenty-four hours of training in the shops 
on actual production work and one thousend eight hundred 
end cight hours in class rocm work. This is a ratio of 
three to one. It was put into practice by having the eppren- 
tices in the shops three weeks ard in the class rooms one 
week each month. The shop work was arranged on & progres- 
sive and a rotational basis. The practical work waa ce- 
signed to cover every step and phase of the specific trade 
in which the student was apprenticed. The class recom work 
covered the academic field. The students aro given methe- 
matics, Snglieh, selence, history and civics, mechanical 
Grawing, and trade theories. All stucenta, regerdless of 
their trades, follow the sazie course for the first two 
yoars. In the last two years of tine curriculum the courses 
are specisiized in the several trades of the apprentice. 
The minimum educational requirements are those of an 
accredited twelfth grade hign school. Theo sehool was in- 
spected by members of the Nerth Carolina Department of 
Education in the middle of 19)7 and was duly accredited as 
a twelfth grade high school. The faculty was aurveyed at 
the same time and all of the full tinue instructors were 
found to measure up to the standards approved by the State 


of North Carolina. They were given an "A" rating by the 
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state with the recommendation that they would be able to 
gein a position in any school in the entire state, high 
school or otherwise. 

The bulk of the apprentice students, over &5 per cent, 
are service veterans. They are mature men ang most anxious 
to learn. After one and one-half years of apprentice work 
it became apparent to all concerned with the program that 
many of the students were progressing too fast to remain at 
high school level for four years. The entire situation was 
surveyed from an educational attainment standpoint and at 
the end of two years such men as passed required exanina-~ 
tions were promoted to Junior College lievel und the in- 
atruction was stepped up accordingly. A series oi checks 
and personal inspections by the North Carolina Board of 
Education resulted in recognizing the work as being at 
Junior Cellege level and acoreditation as such as given to 
the Apprentice School in September of 1950. 

To date, four hundred am twenty men have been en- 
rolied in apprentice training and eight-four have been 
graduated. This program has been of untold aid in the late 
crisis this past summer (the Korean situation when the sall 
for first line fighter aircraft more than tripled). The 
main departments throughout the Air Station are very favor- 
ablg impressed by the Apprentice Training program and its 
end product, tne skilled artisan. They now rely on it to 
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produce their skilled workers. Even though apprentice 
training is “earning while learning" and coats money, it ia, 
from the author's experience, cheap at twice the price. The 
nation's leading industries know this and practice this 


type of training to thelr advantage. 
Criticisms of the iraining Section 


Qne of the sharpest indlotments of our modern educe- 
tional system that the author can offer is that 85 per cent 
of our money, time, curriculum anc teaching is channeled and 
directed to training and teaching for 15 per cent of our 
young people. The sooner we learn that 65 per cent of our 
people must live by using thely heacs and hands and that 
only 15 per cent live by their wits alone, the better our 
educational plants will serve their intenced purpose, 

Much hag been done; much is still to be desired. To 
begin to meet the desired standards, promulgated by the 
Havy Department, the supervisors muct undergo still other 
courses in Supervisory Training. The basic principles have 
been covered, the refinementsa olf their trade and profession 
ag supervisors are yet to come and be learned. The 
Apprentice School is functioning, but thus far there have 
been placed within the shops only eight-four apprenticed 
trained artisans. The goal for the entire Air Station 


should ve every artisan and every supervisor in the 
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mechanical Slelds a trained apprentice, trained journeyman 





graduate of the apprentice program, and every helper enrolli- 
ed in the apprentice training sehool. 

from a training standpoint, the Industrial Helations 
Department nas received a great deal of cooperation from 
the Station administration and ite several departments, tut 
the author must criticize one thing. In fair weather and 
good times under so-called normal conditions there is the 
inevitable desire, on the part cf the production departments 
and of administration, to minimise the training program and 
deprive it of essential finenciel aid and administretive 
personel. This is applicable to nearly all big industrial 
establishments oi the Naval organization, and is, in the 
Opinion of the writer, very short sichted and unfortunate. 
Such a gituation has existed at Cherry Point in a relatively 
esmall degree, but it has existed and has served to work an 
unnecessary hardship on the people concerned. It is a very 
difficult task to builé up an organized and efficient 
training staff and training program. It is a very fragile 
thing, thie efficient ntarf, end very easily destroyed. 
And it seane that the minute the training program of a Base 
is slowed down by economic moasures or for other reasons, 
an emergency is sure to follow and the rebuilding process 
must begin anew. This is one of the faults that has 


appeared within the overall administration of training at 
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the Marine corps Alr Station, Cherry Point, North Carolina. 
This condition is prevalent not only at Gnrerry Point but 
also in the Navy Department as a whole. The people in 
positions of atithority recognise the erying need for train- 
ins, but are reluctant to provide the necessary funds for 
the training program and to give auffloeiently of the so- 
called preductive hours to provide the necessary time for 
training. 

The foregoing conditions are very sharply emphaeized 
sy the lates Navy Department instructions in rexerd to 
apprentices.” Tha fundamental status of an apprentice is 
an individual with little or no mechanical knowledge and a 
relatively sinall amount of educational background, 

When the recent economy wave in the Armed Porces, 
and especially the Naval Services, came in (Louis Johneon, 
Secretary of Defense), the standards for admission as an 
apprentice were reised very sharply; go high, in fact thet 
50 per cent cf the beat and most available appronticeable 
meterital was elimineted by both physical and montal examina- 
tiona. In times of dire emergency, when personnel require- 
mente are at a premium, this situation is highly undesirable 


and should be corrected as scon as possible by those in 





3 
"apprentice Training,” Navy Department Circular 
Letter, Serial 109890, dated 3 October 1950. 
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authority. There should be a firtly established policy as 
regards training and little or no deviation should be made 
from it, as it is an expensive task to break it down and 
build the policy back up again to a productive standard. 

It is a chore that cannot be easily done over night when the 
need suddenly arises. 

So, we see that training in the Naval establishment, 
particularly in a constantly changing technological world 
{s a continuous and necessary process. The Industrial Ke- 
lations Section at Cherry Point is keenly aware of this 
need anc is making progress to build up the Base's training 
to the highest degree possible in order to cope with the 
ever-changing technical scene. It is the belief of the 
Section that a well trained employee who knowa his job and 
sees a future of advancement in training ahead of him is a 
contented, satisfied, hizh morale part of the organization 
anc is decidely an asset to the over-ail efficiensy of the 
inatitution. 

fhe development and training of people to do the work 
of an organization is too important to be left to chance. 
Because of this, thw policy of the Vepartment of tne Navy 
is that omployees siiall be given the leadership and help 
needed in order to learn to carry on their work most 
effectively. Providing this leaderzhip is an important 
part of the training section's responsibility. The 
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fraining Section is, indirectly, responsible for meeting 
productions! demands taroush the effective and efficient 
use of the knowledge and skill of the employees under its 
direction. 

Before any training cen be given an employee he must 
recognize his own need to iearn. It is the duty of the 
training, section to know the shortzomings, and laek of job 
knowledge or ekiiles that are a bar to production. It is 
the author's opinion tinat a bit more time of the appren- 
tice’s training schedule should be devoted to the learning 
of his perticular trade rether then spent in learning 
BRistory, Civics, etc. 

Training that is well rounded and comprehensive will 
seve much worry, confusion, and work leg. The personnel of 
every shop should ke a well-rounded group whe are capable 
of performing a minimun of ebout 80 per cent of the fobs re- 
quired in that sheep. Hoettlenecks ard procuction hol¢c-upa 
Willi certainly eecur in the shops if the perromnel ere not 
well trained and akilled in ail arene and eleroerts of their 
trade. 

There ig ene thing that cennot be tco strongly im- 
pressed upon the authorities at Cherry Point end that is 
the existing wanpewer shortage. The nation is, at present, 
only in the beginning of a mebilizaticn stage, and already 


heve a critical manpower shortage in practically every line 
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of industry, and especially in the aeronautical field. 

In the present critical labor ehortages practically 
everyone of the aviation trades is listed. The Air Station 
ia not poing to be able to fill its needs from aeny outside 
source as far as skilled and trained indivicueals are cen- 
cerned. There is, in the vicinity of Cherry Point, a con- 
siderable pool of labor, none of which is trained, and none 
of which is skilled. As time passes more and more men will 
be called to the armed services and the Air Station may 
expect to lose a considerable portion of its present trained 
personnel. It la therefore essential that it begins to 
take stock of its people immediately. It is very evident 
there will te a lerge influx of raw and untreined people 
into the shops, the sooner plans for trainings procedures 
are ceveloped at avery level of suvpervirien to handle in a 
syetematic, organized menner @1)] of there new individuels, 
the greater will be the success and ability to meet the 
rituetion that ie now upon ue. 

There is in the training orgerization at Cherry Point 
2 lerge body of apprentices. Throughovt the past thres and 
a half yeere they have edhered in a fairly corsistent manner 
te an effective prezram for the apprentices. As a result, 
@li first and second class apprentices, who have benefited 
from two and @ heif to three and 6 half years of training, 


are fairly well qualified to do artisens work. Under the 
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pressure of recent work loads due to the emergency in the 
Korean situation, there has been a tendency on the part of 
supervisors to “chain gang” apprentice trainees to the spot 
where their services were noeded to get the work out. This 
is a natural thing to cdo under the stress ci an emergency 
situation, but it should be remembered that apprentices 
with less than two years of rotational training through the 
different areas and elemente of their trades should not be 
interrupted in their training. If this is done, in a short 
time you will find that the effectiveness of the apprentices 
has decreased noticeably. Let your fourth class apprentice 
and your third class apprentice with only one year's train~ 
ing follow their assigned training procedure. Not too much 
harm will be done to your second and first clasa apprentices 
who have had frem 30 to 0 odd months of intensive training 
if they are channeled with spot work. 

If the training on-the-job of new personnel is 
carried out systematically and along well organized lines, 
the Air Station may be able to avold going into a vestibule 
type of training, such as was used in World War II. This 
type of training is uneconomical and should be avoided as 
far @s possible. It must be realised that if the current 
training program ia not carried out well end intensively 
the Air Station will be forced to do the vestibule type of 


training which 1s expensive and burdensome and has never 
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met the approval of line supervision. 

fhrough the proper organisation and supervision of 
training, the latent akills anc abilities of employees may 
be developed and the proper job knowledge can be taught. 
Systematic training is a good investment which pays divi- 
dends in lower production coats. The quantity and quality 
of work produced in any shop can be measured and controlled 
in a systematic training program. The attitude and morale 
of employees is a great deal better when they feel that the 
activity is interested in their betterment and their 
personal development as well as production demands. On the 
other hand, unorganized or hit-or-misa training can increase 
production costs to a very great extent. The cost of time 
not worked runs up very sharply. For example, while a man 
ig wondering whieh tool to use next, or why the next pro- 
cedure is necessary that counts as time not working. If he 
would be properly indoctrinated, and instructed, such 
pauses in job performance would cease, as he would be confri- 
dent to carry the job through to completion without stopping 
for help, advice, materials, tools or general confusion. 
Other costly iteme in unorganised training are scrap, mis- 
used equipment, misused tools, misunderstood orders and 
Girectiona, ell of which one is well aware has existed at 


Cherry Point. 








CHAPTER V 
THS SAFETY SECTICN 


The United States Marine Corps, ae an integral part 
of the Naval Estabilahment, is committed to a policy of 
conserving man power and material to the maximum dogree 
possible, through the application of ea comprehensive, 
vigorous, and continuous safety progran. 


The need for such aceident prevention programs at 
Marine Corps activities has never been greater than at 
the present time. A review of the Marine Corps activi- 
ties accident experience for the past several years 
incieates that the amount of money expended each year 
to pay for industrial accidents is not in keeping with 
the Marine Corps policy of obtaining maximum return for 
@gacn collar epent. 


In view of the foregoing, it is imperative that 
commanders of Marine Corps activities use every moans 
possible to reduce the nuwnber of industrlal accidents 
occurring at their respective activities. The services 
of local accident prevention personnel should be fully 
utilized in the accomplishment of thie objective. A 
reduction in the numer of accidents oceurring at 
Marine Corps activities wili not only serve to minimize 
the expenditure of Marine Corps funds for preventable 
industrial accidents but will, in addition, eliminate 
the human euffering that accompanies such accidents. 


fradition demands thet the Marine Corps become a 
Leacer in the field of accident prevention as it ie in 
other fields of endeavor. Thie can only be accomplished 
if each Marine Corps activitty putes forth a whole- 
hearted, sustained effort to prevent industrial 
accidents. 


The present emergency has resulted in a large increase 


in number of "industrially employed" military personnel and 
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civilian omployees working in the various activities of the 
Air Station. The increase in exposure, together with the 
fact that many of these new employees are untrained presents 
an increasing problem in the flelad of accident prevention. 
It i@ apparent that every effort must be made by military 
and civilian supervisory personnel to prevent industrial 
accidents. 

The Safety Section of the Industrial Nelations 
Section is charged with the responsibility of serving and 
advising all departments of the Air Station on matters con- 
cerning the execution of the aceldent prevention program. 

It is the continuing policy of the Safety Section that maxi- 
mum protection be afforded all civiilaens and military 
personnel of the Air Station against injury and conditions 
which produce hazards to health, personal injury, and 
property damage. The responsibllity for prevention of accl- 
dents is delegated by the Marine Corps and the Navy Depart- 
ment to Commanding Officers who in turn should re-delegate 
it to line officials in the chain of command. Executive 
direction, control, and advisory services should be provided 
by the Commanding Officer and his steff officiais to the 
extent necessary to asaure prevention of accidents with re- 
sulting increase in efficiency and procuction. Experience 
has conclusively proved that low accident rates are indica- 


tive of a higher eificiency rate of operation and production. 
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The Safety Section personnel is made up of: 

fhe Safety Officer (Milltary) 

The Safety Enzineer (Civilian) 

“afety Inspectors (Civilian) 

Industrial Medical Officer (Military) 

Instructors and Examiners for Motor Vehicle Examining 
Program. (nlisted Personnel ) 

Clerical and Administrative (Civilian) 


The Safety fection is made up of four major divisions, 


each division having @ specific funetion to perform to add 


to the over-all picture of safety for the Air Station. 


These four divisions, as given eariier in theraper, 


Salety Engineering branch 

&. Develop, organize, and direct a comprehensive 
accident prevention program thet provides for 
the integration and application of safety 
engineering techniques to all operations of an 
aoronautical shore eatablishment with the ex- 
ception of flight safety--all prograsns to be 
in accord with Navy Department policies speci-~ 
fied in NCPI i9¢c. 


be. Act in Staff advisory capacity to department 
heads and supervisors on matters of safety 
engineering. 


c. Represent the Commanding Officer and the Indus- 
trial Relations Section at management conlfer- 
ences and meetings on accident prevention. 


ad. Collaborate with the Fire Chief end Fire Marshal 
in solving problems relative to fire prevention 
and safety. 


®. Investivate all civilian and military accidents 
and determine the enyineering and operating 
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factore invoived so as to provide technical 
assistance to ataff and operating personnel in 
accomplishing proper accident prevention control. 


Yo render safety engineering guidance to depart- 
ment heads on all matters pertaining to plans 
and specifications for both new construction and 
alterations, as well as in production and repair 
operations. 


Coordinate and implement the eye-protection and 
eye-correction program and related accident pre- 
vention projects. 


Review and investigate accident prevention 
beneficial suggestions that are submitted, and 
advise the station's Committee on Awards aa to 
the safety value and merit of these suggestions. 


Collaborate with station department planning 
committess in contiection with aceident prevention 
techniques in shop operations and processes. 


Contrel the procurement of protective clothing, 
seflety equipment, guariis, etc. 


Cooperate with the Sranspertation Officer in 
initiating, setting-up, and maintaining a motor 
vehicle safety program, anc provide technical 
assistance as may be necessary. 


Assist the Transportation Officer in the conduct 
of the examination anc issuence of U. S&S. Naval 
Motor Vehicle Operator's permits in accordance 


Censulting with the Automotive Accident Investi- 
gatinn Officer (fransportation Officer or his 
delegate), for tho purpose of reviewing and 
analyzing the vehicle accident reports and making 
recommencations to the Commanding Officer for 
prevention of a recurrence. 


Conéuct with Securlty Department “spot checks" 
of vahnicular anc ‘specialized! equipment to 
determine that equipment is maintained in safe 
operating condition anc cperated in a safe 
ANNE « 


Initiate programs to stimulate and maintein the 
interest of the personnel in accident prevention. 
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Maintain liaison with other Government agencies, 
Federal Departments, as well ag private organiza- 
tions in regard to accident prevention matters. 


Make surveys and provide technical guidance to 
military and civilian supervisors on accident 
prevention problems and control techniques, with 
a view to discovering and correcting unsafe 
conditions ard work practices. 


Safety Education Branch... 


Ge 


be 


Develop anc promulgate to line officials safety 
standards and safe operating procedures for the 
ac tivity. 


Gondusot safety indoctrination and training 
through the medium of tne Employes Lepertzent 
Program and other conferences and meetings. 


Develop and maintain safety library, including 
training visual aida. 


Accident Analysis and Statietios Lranch. 


Bo 


be 


Record oceupational personal injury and occupa- 
tional disease cases. 


Record motor vehicle property damage cases. 


ae review, and check NAVEXOS Forms 107 and 
108. 


Prepare NAVEXOS Forme 109, 110, 111, and 2kh9, 
ané internal station reports. 


Analyzed personal injury and motor venicle 
property damage accicentes,. 


Compile injury end preperty demage etatiatics. 


Injury Compensaticn Branch. 


dv. 


Interview of injured employees, 


Advise enplcoyees on Compensation Act Benefits 
and claim procedures. 
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Cc. Process.request and inquiries on compensation 
claims. 


These four civisions with thelr kindred duties do 
not quite cover the entire area that the Safety Section is 
responsible for. There are the functions of the Industrial 
Medical Officer. While this particular operation is not 
considered a separate unit in liself, it 18 a definite part 
of the Safety Section and should be listed along with the 
other sections. ‘The Industrial Medical Officer is carried 
in the Safety Office for the foliowing purpozsea: 

@. Collaborate with management, recrulting officials, 
and military and civilian supervisors in the 
selection and placement of personnel to assure 
proper accident prevention. 

be Collaborate with the Medical Department on occu~ 
pational health and industrial hygione, and make 
concurrent recommendations to affected station 
departments concerning corrective methods with 
regard to conditions which are adverse to health 
and welfare of employees, both military and 
civilian. 

c. To observe, examine, and certify those employees 
claiming service incurred disabijities for 
pension and retirement benefits. 

fhe first two branches of the Safety fection, the 
Safety Engineering Section and the Safety Education branch, 


form the “bone of contention” in this particuler section. 





au. &. Department of Labor, Safety Subjects (Washing- 
ton, D.C., ¢ Government Printing Office, 194), p. 105. 


Javed Givil Personnel Instructions, Section 27-7.1. 
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The second two units go into operation after some accident 
has occurred. Their work is “after the fact" and they are 
guided, in the main, by rather close rules and reguiaticns. 
More than likely any work in the field of improvement, in 
the latter two sections, wili have to come from outside of 
the Air Etation itseif because all of its directives come 
Gown from authorities higher than the local Air Station 
Commander, but for the first two units much can be done to- 
wards waking them work in a more efficient and productive 


MAaANNGT’ » 


Critictemes 


It should be remembered that the prevention of work 
injuries is a relatively new technique. Preventive 
effort by management rests upon the fundamental realiza- 
tion that such injuries constitute a serious weste of 
human and material resources. This realization which 
gave rise to the National Safety Council, continues to 
be the driving force behind the safety movement. 

The technique of safety has been developed by trial 
and error and proven by results achieved. It can 
safely be said that walle continued improvement and re- 
finement of method is to be expected the knowledge as 
to how to reach and maintain top safety performance is 
ample for the Job to be done; the problem is primarily 
one of securing, adequate application of tried and 
proven methoda, 


The public ia becoming increasingly safety minded. 
In recognition of this fact the advertising of many 
leacing firms is being devoted in some part to the 
effect of their producte upon the safety of the public 





a S. Department of Labor, Safety Subjecte, Bulletin 
~— Pg (Washington, D.C.,: Government Printing Office, i191) 
Pe e 
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and to the safe conditions under whichthe product was 
made or handled. Conversely, a bad safety record is 
likely to prove detrimental to the public goodewill of 
any firm, and catastrophes--powder plant explosions, 
mine disasters, or repeated amputations on power presses 
-eregact unfavorably upon the public at large. 

Fine safety performance can be of great value in 
improving employee morale. Furthermore, the safety pro- 
gram itself is very valuable in fostering; mutual under~ 
standing and cooperation between management and men and 
among all nembers of the organization. The oft-repeated 
saying, 'There is something about safety work that 
gets under one's hide,' expresses a vital truth. When-~- 
ever & management, any management joins wholeheartedly 
with its employees in the effort to eliminate injuries 
to them at their work, it does much to being out the 
better side of the human nature of both. 


If really good practice in the elimination of prevent- 
able accidents is to be reached and held in any establish- 
ment, top management must accept full and definite responsi- 
bility and must apply a good share of its attention to the 
task, just as it does to any other undertaking of vital im- 
portance. Every kind of work that men do involves some 
degree of hazard, and every uncontrolled hazard, if given 
tima enough, will produce its share of injuries. But proper 
attention to safety will reault in the olimination of 
almost ell the injuries that would otherwise occur, regard- 
less of the industry, the type of operation, or the occupa- 
tion in question. In management 1s vested all authority, 


the determination of policies and executive direction; from 
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management must come the drive for safety. Management must 
want to eliminate injurles badly enough to make accicent 
prevention a vital part of ali activities. Prevention must 
be given continuous attention along with such matters as 


cost, quaiity, and production. 


The fact that physical conditions in the workplace 
are the responsibliity of management is obvious. That 
it is elwaysa within tine power of management to improve 
those conditions in eae degree adequate to safety le not 
so obvious, but it is just as true. Accident pre- 
vention is good business, since the coat of accidents 
is always greater than the cost of prevention. fhus, 
the control of physical conditions to insure safe per- 
formance is well within the power and the financial 
means of any firm or organization that ia able to son~ 
tinue in production. 

A moment's reflection will wake it equaily clear 
that management, which must provide whatever training 
and supervision may be necessary to insure a level of 
worker performance adequate to satisfactory production, 
must similarly accept responasibllity “¥ the control 
of work practices esnential to safety. 


fhe relationship of safaty to modern quantity pro- 
duction methods should be clearly understood. Quantity 
production rests upon careful planning for and eceurate 
eontrol of all operations. Worker injury oceurs only as the 
result of faulty planning or faulty operation and therefore 
a@ high degree of safety is a by-product of successful 
quantity production. Saflety must be made an essential and 


on integral part of every operation and activity if truly 


a ae 

Harry He Judson, and James M. Erdwn, Oecupational 

a A Prevention (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Ine., 
iiijs Pe Le 
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successful quantity production is to be attained. The truth 
of this statement has been demonstrated again and again by 
comparing injury occurrence with the day-by-day curve of 
production. "The tendency of the injuries to cluster about 
the interruptions to production la most markea."! 

&t this point, it 12 well to summarize much of the 
foregoing by listing the fundamentals necessary to top 
safety performance. They aro: 

1. Proper management attitude. 

Management must be intensely salety-minded. The 

prevention of injuries must be continually a part of 


the day-by-day thought and action of each member cf 
the executive end supervisory force .4 


At Cherry Point the attitude of the authorities ia 
somewhat lax. There are scattered programs startec to 
bring tiie importance of safety to the frent, but they are 
relatively shortelived. At the Air Station among the 
civilians safety is something thet is relatively unimportant. 
It hasn't been pushed enough to make 1% & really live and 
going concern. [t ie taken ae & metter of fact. The 
feafety Section is organized for their benefit, so what, is 
the attitude! It is their feeling that accidents are 
events that always happen to the other individual. 





"Tea. De o7. 
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U. S- Naval Air Station, Safer ules and Regula- 
tions (Corpus Christi, Texas, 197), pe io. 
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From the standpoint of the authorities, in the main, 
they foel that Safety te a minor function that will take 
eare of itself and congequently that particular function is 
the firat to feel the cut when any appropriations are being 
cut from the budget or a reduction in force is taking place 
among the civilian employees. At the present time the 
Sefety Section is understaffed for the amount of work that 
la expected of it. There is one Safety Engineer, one 
Inspector in the Safety Section itself, however, there is 
a civilian with a comparable job carried in the Overhaul 
and Hepalr Section of the Air Station. He performs rela- 
tively the same functions in the Overhaul and Repair 
Section as does the Safety Engineer for the Air Station, 
with this difference. Tne 0 anc kh men's work is concen- 
trated within that one main department while the fafety 
Engineer Jor the Air Station works wherever he might be 
needed. 

A Base the size of Cherry Point could do well with 
at least three Inspectors to work under the supervision and 
direction of the Safety Iingineer of the Safety Section. 
Also the two peeple mentioned should be combined so that 
they ere under one bead rathrer than being eplit as in their 
present positions, This would lead to e better and more 
complete exchange of ideas. The Sefety Section would be 


operating as a single unit instead ef e split fection, 
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consequently they would be able to give a better covorage 
to the program of ascident prevention: throughout the Base. 


2. Hlimination of physical hazards. Their discov- 
ery and elimination to the maximwan degree must be 
accepted as fundamental to good safety practice. 

With the addition of more people to do accident pre- 
vention work, they would be able te exercise vreater 
care in their inspections and in search of the physical 
hazards to be eliminated. With the union of the two 
people mentioned there would be better liaison in 
safety mattera and the people would be able to give more 
then a cursory glance at a situation before making a 
decision as to its potentiality as a hazard to be 
eliminated or not. 

3. Control of work habits and practices. This 
control is also Sundemental. It must not, however, be 
considered a substitute for proper attention to physi- 
cal nazards. 

hb, Organization for safety. Regerdless of the 
form <his organization may take, the purposes to be 
accomplished is the development ard maintenance of ef- 
fective teamwork for safety throughout tiie entir 
personnel, a joint effort to eliminate injuries. 


The author's suggestions for the Sarvety Engineering 
Branch of the bafety Sectlon arw the addition of more 
people, Ingpectors, to exse the burden on the Safety Engi- 
neer. The union of the Safety fection of the Overhaul and 
Repair fection into the Séefety Section of the Industrial 
Kelations Department, lastiy, stimuiate the interest of the 
higher echelons in order that the Safety Frogram might re- 
ceive ite full due. Management responsibility can be fully 
exprecsed only through executive icadcership, and this 


leacersanip must be supplied by top management. Otherwise 
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safety will be regarded as secondary or worse to whatever 
matters the chief executive does concern himself with. 

The discussion has now arrived at the next major 
point in issue, the Safety Education Branch. This unit is 
equally important in promoting safe tehavior~--safe practices 
through Education of the employees. The detail involved in 
securing and maintaining a good standard of safe behavior 
among the employees of any given establishment is very 
great. Yet, the basic procedures used are relatively 
simple. They may in briefest terms be set iorth asa: 

a. Safety education--To develop safety consclousness-- 

a vivid awareness of the importunce of eliminating 

accidents and a mental alertness in recognising 

and correcting conditions and practices that might 

lead to injury. 

b. Safety training-<-Developing the worker's skill in 
the use of safe work techniques anc practices. 

ec. Safety supervision--Supervision that teaches, exempli- 
fies, and practices first rate safety performance. 

Gd. Safety organization--Devising, maintaining, and modi- 
fying as conditions require, a specific set-up to 
develop plant wide teamwork in the furtherance of 


safety. . 


Safety educational work to be effective must be 


mueh more than an advertising campaign. At Cherry Point 
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they use auch promotional programs and devices as slogans, 
atuntsa, pictures, posters, etc., but their programs need to 
bo taken @ great deal farther to achieve the desired re-~ 
sults. It is true that these items play a vital part in 
safety, but as it is true of all advertising, this type of 
promotion must be supplemented by intensive individual con- 
tact. Kach workman must be stimulated and helped to weave 
safety into his own day-by-day activities. This means that 
the hazarda of all operations must be analyzed and safe pro-~ 
eedures eatablished. Safety educational work limited to 
giving workmen general cautions and safety slogens without 
telling each one definitely what to do, what not to do, 
anc why, are of very limited value. Few inégividualea will 
of themselves apply general principles or the wisdom con-~ 
tained in a slogan to their own activities except sporadical-~ 
ly and in limited fashion. Detailed guidance and reasonably 
continuous pushing is needed which brings in the matter of 
safety training. 
training increases one's effectiveness in doing that 

whieh education points out the way to do. Training in 

safety must be given ae it iz in other arts, by inatruc- 

tion, demonstration, and repetition under supervision. 

Fortunately, most men can quite readily be ‘sold! on 

the safety idea enough for them to want to work sefely 

and with relatively little supervision. One of the 

most important jobs facing safety minded management is 

to diseover those men who have not responded properly 

to the safety education anda training program, find out 

why, and either help them to overcome the difficulty or 

put them on work of inherently low hazard.i0 


10 erry Hi. Judson and James M@. Brown, Op. cite, pe 200. 
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This type of program is sacly lacking in the safety 
program at Cherry Peint. Nothing is done along tnis Line 
in the way of accident prevention. The posters and pictures 
are put up on the bulletin boards and the safety rezgula- 
tions are written but that is as far es the progrem goes. 
Taere is no apparent effort to "sell" safety to ihe individu- 
@l. Too little time is spent in trying to put over the 
safety program in relation to the other functions of the Air 
Station. If more time and greater emphasis was placed on 
the subject the results of accidents would tend to lessen 
themselves considerably. 

Aliso the attention of the foreman on the Job should 
ve exploited in the interests of a safety program. It is 
evident that quality of supervision will determine effec- 
tiveness of training. 

the foreman is the key man in any safety program. 

He must see that safety is given its full shere of 
attention in all that iz done. Basing their atiitude 
on this fact, many managements have passed the entire 
responaibility for eafety to their foreman, but the 
job cannot be properly done in that manner. Manage- 
ment must not only sae tiat proper attention te paid 
to safety by every staff mender, but it muet plan and 
direct the work, take an active interest in it, and 
take whatever action may be necessary to discover and 
correct weaknesses. Securing: competent supervision is 
& major problem throughout industry. It is particular-~- 
ay true in the safety fleld. Only whon management 
assumes ite full responsibility to train its super- 


visory personnel adequately in safety ean iret rate 
sefety performance be reached and maintained. 





U. &. Marine Corps Air Station, OEBALO +O Pore~ 
men on Safety (Cherry Point, North carckint @ Air 
Station, g )> pe 6. 
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Teo many excellently planned plant safety programa feil bee 
eause of the weakness of this vital link, and Cherry Point 
is no exception in this instance. The supervisors share 
the samo Leoling of "Who Cares" elong with the employees. 
There hes teen no veel effort brought inte play to renily 
make these people really safety conselous. They are given 
@ brief course in safety education and training while they 
are enrolied in the Fork Improvement Program in the Train- 
ing Section Senool but 1t io a atep in the right direction, 
It needs to be supplemented with other and more intensive 
courses in safety. 

Another suggestion of tue author for inolusion fin 
the safety progrem fis the development of more active 
safety coumittees among the civilian employees. It is 
apparent that the major part of the safety work in any es- 
tablishment must be done by the regular organization, 
&lthough e safety engineer sheuld be included as 4 neces- 
sary part of the staff in every large plant. Safety com- 
mittees with worker representation have been vory valuable, 
particularly in disvovering over-looked hazards and in 
stimulating exaployee interest. Directed by safety-minded 
management, ready to do its full part to make the ermloy- 
ment it offera fully safe, such groups can play a large 
part in eliminating injuries. The entire responsibility 


for safety, however, cannot be passed on to these committees 
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anymcre than it can be to the foremen. Oly management can 
provide the leadership and executive driva needed. Sarety 
engineers and safety enthusiasts who revonmend that sefety 
comaittees be set up without firet making certain toat the 
managenent recognises the value and liwitations af safety 
comilttess, wili find in many cases wnat the committeen are 
Ineffective, With management responeibliity thoroughly 
understood and faithfully met, ihe commlitee organization 
best suited to the needs of the establishment can readily 
ve determined. 

In the fafaty Section there is the function of the 
Industrial Megcical Creup and, at Cherry Point, thie unit te 
hardly knorm in name or otherwise. There is no Industrial 
Medical Officer cther than a KFavy dector whese background 
4@ in aviation medicine and his reguiar duties are those of 
a Wavy flight surgeon, At the time of the author'te last 
wiesit to the Air Staticn at Cherry Point the assignment to 
the so~-celled Induetrial Mecical Officer duty war being 
rotated around emong the cectors available with no one 
being ferililar with any phase of the work other then the 
physical examinaticns of the people who hed been recently 
hired. This eituation shoulcé te alleviated es soon as 
poselble for there ie ea crying need for someone fariilar 
with the remlfleatione of Industrial Medicine at the Air 


Station. With the ever-increasing input of employees at 
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the Alr Station thia problem isa growing more acute by the 
day. ‘There should be someone in charge of the program to 
give 1t meaning end continuity and, certainly not be run in 
such a haphazard fashion as it is at the present time. 

Aliong the same line for discussion is the Industrial 
Medical organisation in the Overhaul and Repair Department 
of the Air Station. This unit, the Overhaul and Repair 
Department, employs the bulk of the civilian employees on 
the Station, and certainiy should be better equipped to 
cope with an emergency situation then it is at the present. 
The current set up is under the auspices of the Naval Pis-~ 
pensary aboard tne Air Stetion and they heve a sick bay in 
operation with a Havy Corpaman om cuty durin:, werking 
hoiws. This man would be competent, of cowrse, to teke 
care of minor injuries such as small cuts and bruises, but 
it is the author's opinion, that he roulé be whelly ine 
adecuate to cope with ea really bad injury. Ke would not 
have the knowledge or experiences to carry him through the 
emergency ond by the time a Doctor could be brought from 
the Fein Dispensery it may be too late to do the injured 
man any good, 

The suggestion to erase tite dangerous situation 
where #0 many people sre employed is the incorporation of 
a Navy docter with ea background of Industrial Medicine to 
be on duty at all times during the day, cr if the 
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shortages of trained doctors is so snort that they cannot be 
spared, the substitution of a Navy nurse in combination with 
the Navy Corpsman. These people should be available at ali 
times during working hours and during the hours of over 

time work when necessary to meet production requirements. 
Their availability would more than pay for itself if one 


life was saved or suffering alleviated. 


CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This taesis, in ite introduction, posed these three 
questions: 

i. Why have an Industrial Kelations fection? 

2. What are its purposes and duties? 

3. What benefits can be gained by the Marine Corps 

Air Station by such a survey as this? 

The author has attempted to answer these questions 
ae the written material nas progressed from one section of 
the Industrial Relations Section to another, criticisms 
being given of that particular unit and the benefits that 
would most likely result from the changes as suggested by 
the writer. 

The Industrial Helations Seotion at Cherry Point, as 
previously stated, is a “going concern" and operating to the 
satisfaction of the higher echelons of command. But there 
are certain changes, additions of persormmel in the various 
sections, and corrections in the organizational atructure to 
be made that would serve to increase the operations of this 
unit to a more efflolent organization whose main function 
of SERVICE would inevitably result in the satisfaction, well 
being, and high morale of the majority of the civilian and 
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military population of the Alr Station. 

On the surface some of the changes as suggested by 
the author may seem to be a bit radical, hasty, or too ex- 
pensive to be practical for ineiusion in the Industrial Re- 
lations Section, for example, the establishment of another 
major department in the Industrial Relations Section, 6.e, 
the statisticol cepartwment with its expensive installation 
of the necessary International Business Maciine require- 
ments. Just from a cursory glance, one would etep to think 
"Is such a suggestion well founded?" “Wontt the instaila- 
tion be far more expensive and custly than the services 
renéered?” The writer saya NO! befinitely NOTi Such an 
event would be a long step in the right direction towards 
the ultimate goal of 411 organizations, military or other- 
wise, maximum returns received for minimum effort and 
money spent. For the number of people presently employed 
by the Navy Department at Cherry Point, currently about 
four thousand people, the services rendered to the employees 
ané the time saved in giviry this super service would more 
than pay for the coat of rental and operation of the 
machines. The results of the services of a machine records 
section would be cdisoernible inmediately. 

As for the other suggestions of additional personnel 
to be added to the cifferent sections of the Industrial Fo- 


lations Section they are definitely needed to carry out 
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adequately tne duties assigned to that particular unit. 
Before any suggestions for additional personnel were advanced, 
the author corresponded and talked at great length with the 
people concerned in those particular sections, the people 

who were actually doing the work required and who were in an 
excellent position to judge exactly what remedial action 

was necessary to round out the malfunctions and personnel 
shortages of that individual unit. 

Also before any suggestions as to changes in the 
organizational arrangements of the Industrial Kelations 
Department were amde, the ideas were discuseed with higher 
echelons of commands and with the operating units to ascer- 
tain if such changes woulé be feasible end agreeable to 
them, also what benefits would be derived from such changes. 

The answer to a great deal of the difficultica 
experienced by the various sections of the Industrial Re- 
lations Department is laok of personnel. [t is not Just the 
lack of people. [Jt is the lack of trained personnel to do 
specific jobs within a given wnit. Those jobs are, at the 
present, not being done at all, such as the recreational 
program of the employee services unit, or are being done vy 
an incividuel who is already carrying his shere of the work 
load anc is unsble to continually carry the etronucus re- 
quirements of a dual role such as the Employment fuperin- 


tendent acting in his own role and carrying the burdens of 
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the Hoard of the Civil Service Examiners. There are othor 
necessary functions that exist in neme but are not being 
done in a satisfactory wanmmner such as the Industrial Medical 
Officer's duties. It ia not the author's intention to be 
unjustly critical of those people, the Navy flight surgeons, 
who are now "doubling in brass" to fill the job when their 
names appear on a watch list or duty roster. These doctors 
are doing as well as could be expected under tne clireun- 
stances but that situation should be done away with as soon 
as posaltie. There is a dire need for an Industrial Medical 
Officer at Cherry Point. If the exigencies of the service 
or whatever factors are involved to make it impossibie to 
furnish a doctor from the ranks of tne Navy Medical Depart- 
ment with the neceasary requisites to quaiify for the billet 
then, ty all means, go outside of the service and get some 
one that is qualified. Put the industrial Relations 
Department recruiting in to operation and let them turn up 
a competent civilian doctor with the essential background 
of Industrial medical work. fhia doctor would te able to 
set up his own personal organization and becone thoroughly 
familiar with the requirements of the job. Uncéer the 
present system one never Knows from one day until the next 
what to expect. Who will be in the Safety Section today to 
fill the job as the Industrial Medical Officer? Will he 


know anything at all about the procedures of examination 
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for claims of services incurred injuries? Will he know 
anything about the necessary physical requirements that «a 
person must have before he is eligible for certain jobs 
within the scope of Civil Service? All of these are ques- 
tions that must be answered with each new doctor that is 
aasi¢gned to the Safety Section as the Industrial Medical 
Officer. He must be briefed on what the current Civil 
Service Rules and regulations are. If he makes a wistake 
or gives a wrong dlagnosis of an employes claiming dis-~ 
ability from service and that civilian’s claim goes through 
the channels of sdministration as approved by the Medical 
Officer, that civilian is in for a free financial ride at 
the expense ¢f the government for quite «& long period of 
time or it could be pos#elble that such @ pension could bs 
drawn by # olaimant for the duration of his Life time, and 
éll from the inexperlonese of one man. 

The author fesis that he cannot recommend too 
strongly this addition to the etaff of the Sefety Section 
£8 80ON && yvossibis. 

If it ie necessary to recruit from the outside, go 
ahead and do it, get that civilian docterl His salary would 
be more than teken care of by the prevention of ono person's 
Geath or the avolding of auch errora as mentioned above. 

This cocteor ccule be @ strongfactor aa the directing 


power tehind much ef the Safety Program of the Base. The 
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employees could foel that they would be assured of competent 
medical treatment at the hands of an experienced and quali- 
Lied doctor rather than tc have to suffer through the in- 
experienced ministerings of a Navy Corpsman if and when 

they were injured. 

In order for the Industrial Relations Section to 
properly discharge its duties and responsibilities in a 
smart manner, with alacrity and dispateh; 1t is felt by the 
author, by the experts of the Naval Civil fervice Program, 
and by the people in the operating unite of the Industrial 
Felations Seetion that theee billete as Listed below ere 
necerzsary to operate at a high level of effieclency and te 
renéger thelr stock in trauce--fervice te the individuel. 
They ere: 

l. Setablichmont of the position of the Asristant 

Industrial Felations Officer as a sivilien billet. 
2. Creation of ea entirely new section within the 
Incdustrieal Seetian, the steatietics capartment 
complete with an experienced etatigticlen at its 
head anc he be equipped with an up-to-date 
International Business machine set-wp. 

3. The creation of a recreation section within the 
Employee Services Tepertment plus the hiring of 
an inédivicual well veresd in the inetallation 


of recreation programs. 
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lh. The appointment of an assistant to the Employment 
Superintendent to relieve him from the stress of 
adminigetrative details and to give him more time 
to devote to affairs on the policy making level. 

S. An immediate placement of an Industrial Medical 
Officer or civilian coctor with the proper back- 
ground. The influx of so many untrained and un- 
skilled people into the operating depertments of 
the Air Station since the start of the Korean 
inciéent will make his job extremely necessary. 
This addition should be mede as soon as possible, 
repeat, as soon as possible. 

6. Inclusion of more Inspectors in the Safety 
Section. The work of these men is extremely im- 
portant anc is one of the neceesary essentials 
of a ,0od and rellable safety program. 

7s Usage of more clerical assistants in all of the 
offices of the various sections within the 


Industrial Relations Department. 


In his correspondence and in his visits to the Air 
Station at Cherry Point the writer has done all within his 
power to start the "wheels" of administration turning so 
that the changes and additions as suggested can be incorpor- 


ated in the Industrial Relations Section with as little 
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delay as possible. It is his belief that many of the changes 
will be installed at some iuture date by those in authority 
as it ia apparent to all concerned that if the personnel 

are provided their services will soon reault in that long 
strived for goal, ao really efficient organization that will 
be the pride and joy of the Air Station at Cherry Point and 
the envy of military shore establishment elsewhere. 
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